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ONE FRONTIER THAT ADVANCES 
RAPIDLY 
ISTORY is being made in Philadel- 
phia—history that is delighting 
and surprising everybody connected with 
the Church of the Restoration. 

Two months ago, as the Leader recorded, 
the Restoration completed a new, beauti- 
ful stone chapel in an attractive suburb. 

Preceding its erection there was cen- 
siderable question, as there is in almost 
every new church of this generation, as to 


whether it would not be wisdom to simply . 


call it a ‘community church” under the 
Universalist banner. Indecision led to the 
use of the old name in full, “Universalist 
Church of the Restoration,’’ and it is not 
unfair to say that at least a few of the 
congregation held their breaths, hoping 
that the purely denominational advertise- 
ment would not damage the advance of the 
church in a community where a canvass 
showed that only a few people had even a 
faint idea of what a Universalist is. 

The name, however, appeared on the 
cornerstone, the invitation was extended 
to the neighborhood with a proud and 
strong ‘Universalist’? printed on every- 
thing, and the answer the neighborhood has 
made is the most convincing argument 
in the world! Baptists, Methodists, Lu- 
therans, Episcopalians, and all and sundry 
of our brethren, seem to have accepted the 
church without question as ‘‘their’’ church. 

A year ago the Church of the Restora- 
tion was in the throes of the sorry disease 
that afflicts so many Universalist churches, 
a good minister, a little group of loyal 
people who for old time’s sake kept up two 
or three auxiliary societies, and who came 
on Sunday to make up a small, uninspiring 
congregation. New members were scarce 
and uncertain, and one needed to be an 
optimist to imagine a future for the group 
as a church. There was no Sunday school, 
and no young people’s group, because there 
were no children and few young folks. 

Today, after two months of operation 
in the new building, the Church of the 
Restoration is one of the few Universalist 
churches in the country where there is 
danger of not getting a seat if you do not 
arrive with the ringing of the bell. The 
nave seats 150, and the attendance runs 
140 or better. After nine weeks of opera- 
tion this has proved no “‘flash in the pan.” 
With this new, “permanent” congregation, 
there has come a brand new church school, 
which boasts almost 100 percent mem- 
bership solicited from the neighborhood, 
with only one child from our own con- 
gregation. This church school, now five 
weeks old, has grown from an original 
fifteen to forty-one. A real boys’ club, 
with junior and senior divisions, registers 
twenty-six members, every one enthusi- 
astic and loyal. A girls’ club has sixteen 
members. Hikes, picnics, educational ex- 
peditions, and weekly meetings feature 
both these clubs. Starting this week is a 
men’s club, which is soliciting some sixty 


or more men to membership, a large num- 
ber of them doctors, lawyers, and lead- 
ing business men. A committee of ten has 
begun the work voluntarily. It is sig- 
nificant that, of this committee, but four 
are our own Universalist men, the rest 
are neighbors. We are delighted to have 
them take an interest and take the lead- 
ership. Several weeks ago, on Sunday eve- 
ning, a Young People’s Christian Union 
was formed, and there are fourteen or 
fifteen on this roll, and an active program 
has been prepared for the year. 

The analyst will credit it all, perhaps, 
to the new building. But new buildings, 
lovely as they may be, do not create the 
vivid interest of folks in the way these 
folks have taken hold. There is no ques- 
tion that the dynamic preaching of the 
minister, the Rev. Robert Tipton, has had 
its great part in retaining the congrega- 
tion of newcomers. But Mr. Tipton him- 
self will tell you that the way in which 
things are going forward could not be 
credited entirely to the most magnetic 
preacher, the most beautifully conducted 
service, were such things true of this little 
church. Curiosity has entered, of course, 
but curiosity does not weld loyalties. 
Individual effort has done much, but in- 
dividual effort does not explain the volun- 
tary joining of sixteen new members Sun- 
day a week ago. 

Some of us like to think that it is the 
magic of “Universalism,” the old fire of 
seventy-five years ago that drew all man- 
ner of great and good and intelligent men 
to Christian worship living under the 
symbol of the brotherhood of man. These 
new folks of ours do not seem to need 
much explanation; they simply accept the 
“spirit of doing’? which has come to per- 
vade the new little church in their midst, 
and rejoice in the fact, as one of them said, 
that ‘there is a church that is fighting for 
its place in the sun, and we’re going along 
all the way.” 

W. Gabell, Jr. 


* * 


AN INVITATION 


The people of the First Universalist 
Church, Buena Vista Street, Roxbury, 
are grateful to the State Convention for as- 
signing to them the initial mass meeting 
in the coming state-wide campaign. They 
will be happy to see their friends on the 
evening of Thursday, Dec. 9, and will show 
them every possible courtesy. Supper 
will be served, without expectation of 
profit, for fifty cents per plate, at 6.15 
o’clock, a social hour will follow, a recital 
on the organ and chimes will be given by 
Mr. R. Franz Reissmann, and the mass 
meeting, addressed by Fred B. Perkins, 
Esq., will begin at 7.45. All who desire 
supper should make reservations by Dec. 6 
of Mrs. Francis M. Ryder, 55 Howe &t., 
East Milton, Mass. 

George E. Huntley, 
Acting Pasto-. 
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WE ARE ALL GUILTY 


STORM of protest and criticism has burst over 
the head of a Massachusetts judge who re- 
cently handed down a decision which held that 

an automobile driver who had killed a man and a 
child was not guilty of manslaughter because the said 
driver was intoxicated at the time of the accident. 
According to the press accounts, the reasoning that 
prompted this most astounding decision was as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Manslaughter must result from willful, wanton 
and reckless conduct. If was so drunk that he 
could not formulate his will, can it be said that he is 
guilty of being willful, wanton and reckless? His 
mind was not clear enough to appreciate what he was 
doing, and therefore he is not guilty of the charge 
of manslaughter.” Acting in accordance with this 
reasoning, the judge found the man guilty only of 
drunken driving and driving in such manner as to en- 
danger life. 

While we are not competent to comment on the 
legal niceties of this reasoning, we are thoroughly 
convinced that a man is morally responsible, and is, in 
fact, willful, wanton and reckless, if by drunkenness 
he endangers the lives of his fellowmen, or causes the 
death of a fellowman while drunk, whether he uses an 
automobile or a shot-gun. Up to the announcement 
of this decision we had innocently supposed that 
throughout the entire English-speaking world a man 
is responsible, drunk or sober, if he takes human life. 
Even though we are appalled by the judge’s decision, 
we are not disposed to join in the condemnation of 
him, for it is our deep conviction that in this matter 
we are all guilty. With the exception of a few hard- 
working and worried commissioners of motor vehicles 
scattered through these United States, we have pretty 
generally convinced ourselves that drinking is not a 
major problem. The lovely and enticing colored ad- 
vertisements of various alcoholic beverages, with their 
pious platitudes about integrity and reliability and 
character, and the general temper of our times, have 
muddled our sense of values. The judge’s decision 
that the man in question could not have been willful 
and wanton and reckless because he was drunk when he 
killed the victims, whether we like it or not, is our de- 
cision. If it was a wrong decision, we are all wrong, 
for it is the logical outcome of our own all too general 
childish, wishful, and unmoral thinking. We want our 
highways to be safe, and so we publish and put up 
slogans saying that “alcohol and gasoline don’t mix,”’ 
when we know very well that alcohol and our whole 
mechanical civilization don’t mix, and never can be 
made to mix. Meanwhile we assure ourselves (even 
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the writer) that liquor is or can be respectable, and 
therefore it isn’t such a great social problem. 

Perhaps something like this decision was needed 
to shock us all awake, and to show us the enormity of 
our common guilt. Through it all we hear the echo 
of an age-old inquiry: ‘‘And the Lord said unto Cain, 
Where is Abel, thy brother? And he said, I know not. 
Am I my brother’s keeper? And God said, What hast 
thou done? The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth 
unto me from the ground.”’ 

Edda. 


*#* * 


VISCOUNT CECIL OF CHELWOOD 


WO great honors came to Viscount Cecil, long 

known as Lord Robert Cecil, on the same day. 

He was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for 1937, 

and he was made a Doctor of Laws by Columbia 
University. 

The money of the Nobel award, $40,000, is doubt- 
less welcome to him, but the world-wide recognition 
for his ideals must mean much more to a man of his 
character. 

He has no contempt for pacifists, for contempt is 
not a part of him, but he does say earnestly to young 
men of Britain and America, “Don’t give your strength 
to organizations which seek to make men promise to 
take no part in war, but to organizations which seek 
to bring together in a great union all who believe in 
substituting law for force in the international field.”’ 

It is needless for us to say that we share his con- 
victions and his ideals. We have said so repeatedly. 
We must extend the reign of law. We must develop 
in the field of international relations the same ideas of 
justice that now control in the national field. We 
must submit disputes to courts and not to armies. 

The hatred of some of our American people for 
peace workers and for ideals of peace passes our com- 
prehension. The covert sneers of broadcasters, the 
virulent writings of editors, the lip service of ecclesi- 
astics, and the bitter hatred of old army and navy 
women, seek to belittle all peace work and to identify 
patriotism with truculent militaristic strutting and 
with enormous preparations for war. 

In spite of powerful interests arrayed against 
them, leaders like Viscount Cecil have pushed on, 
patiently seeking to show men everywhere that there 
must be some other way than war. To them the most 
hopeful way is the way of international co-operation 
for international order. If it means force to restrain 
aggressor nations, they would say, then use force. If 
economic sanctions are called for, have the courage to 
apply them. The world will get nowhere by permit- 
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ting dictators to overrun the world. Restrain the 
law-breakers without force if possible, but restrain 
them. 

Lord Cecil is the head of an international youth 
movement to organize the youth of the world into a 
campaign for peace through justice. In his own coun- 
try he is the head of the League of Nations Union, 
whose object is to combat the Tory influence that 
would take Britain out of the League of Nations. Asa 
Cabinet minister and as a private citizen he has worked 
steadily to promote understanding of what a league 
of nations can do against war if supported. 

His recent visit to Boston under the auspices of 
the World Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches gave the leaders of New England 
a chance to see again for themselves a great nobleman 
who is a great democrat—and a great Christian. 


* * 


TEN ONE-ACT PLAYS* 


HETHER a man believes or does not believe 
in the fundamentals of the Christian re- 
ligion, ‘“Ten One Act Plays” selected by Prof. 

Fred Eastman furnish reading of absorbing interest. 
Let almost any one of these plays be read aloud in a 
simple way by an average reader, and any average 
company of people will hang on the words. It will 
take some terrible bungling to spoil these stories when 
they are acted. 

Not all are new plays, but they are good plays. 
For example, ‘“The Lord’s Prayer,” by Francois Cop- 
pée, translated from the French, was first brought out 
some years ago, but with its theme ‘‘Forgiveness” and 
its dramatic setting in the period of the French 
Revolution it is of high quality. 

The play that Professor Eastman himself con- 
tributes, “The Great Choice,’ is by no means the 
least in the collection. It deals with the choice be- 
tween nationalism and religion, and it is called “An 
Incident of the Next War.’’ There is suspense until 
the last moment. The growing youth movement of 
the world against war is effectively used. Nor is 
there a platitude in the play. 

“Peace I Give unto You,” by Dorothy Clarke 
Wilson, shows the power of love in a dramatic conflict 
with hate, and what Christmas Eve can do to soldiers 
in the thick of war. The scene is a peasant’s cottage, 
the characters set in opposition are two brothers, the 
old folks are Joseph and Marta, the Christmas candle 
in the window does light the way for the Christ child. 
It comes near to being the best of all. 

“Tidings of Joy,” by Elizabeth McFadden, tells 
another Christmas story in modern form. The scene 
is a tenement house. The underlying tragedy is lack 
of work. Boys and girls from a neighborhood church 
out singing Christmas carols stumble upon an oppor- 
tunity and show sense and resourcefulness in rising 
to it. 

Other plays are ‘Monsignor’ s Hour,” by Emmet 
Lavery, the scene of which is laid in the Vatican, but 
is as suitable for Protestants as Catholics to put on; 
“Pawns,” by Percival Wilde, whose theme is that war 

*Ten One Act Plays. Selected and edited by Fred East- 
man. Willett, Clark and Company: Chicago. Price $2.00. 


destroys human values; “He Came Seeing,” by Mary 
P. Hamlin, which was read not long ago in some of our 
Eastern churches by a member of the Pasadena 
church; ‘Prize Money,” by Louis Wilson, which de- 
picts the struggle for beauty in a depressed farm 
home; “The Tail of the Dragon,” by Elliot Field, 
which brings the Kingdom of God and false nationalism 
into conflict in China. 

One whose judgment we value says that ““T'wen- 
tieth Century Lullaby,” by Cedric Mount, is the most 
beautiful and artistic of all. There is no question but 
what a group of church young people of average ability 
could make a great impression with it, if they could 
put it on with restraint and feeling. 

We have not the slightest hesitancy in suggesting 
that here is a book for a Christmas gift. 

Nor have we the slightest hesitancy about de- 
claring that putting on plays of this kind is an impor- 
tant part of church work. 

Most church plays are trash. Here are some 
that will count in promoting the basic things that 
churches stand for. The characters in these plays 
are worth knowing. They are real people. And while 
some of the plays deal with controversial subjects, 
they do it always in a large, noble, effective way. 

* * 


ON TEETH, BILLS AND OLD DOGS AND CATS 


ECENTLY we were forced by the situation in 
which we found ourselves to submit to the loss 
of many companionable and useful teeth. The 

President of the United States was going through 
the same experience on the same day. But he lost only 
one. Welost—ten. On the walls of the dental offices 
to which we had wended our reluctant way, there were 
hung the faces of Presidents, Bishops, Generals, and 
others, who had heard the same order, ““Open wider,” 
and had seen the same gleaming instruments on which 
our eyes were permitted to look as they sought contact 
with our jaws. Only through duress and digging did 
our teeth let go. They were as set and immovable 
as Vermont Republicans. They knew the peace of 
their abode and they proposed to stay. 

Omitting certain gory details which lack the 
poetic quality which we must have for this rhapsody, 
we call attention to the wonderful homiletical material 
here unfolded before us. Not only is it plain that if 
one member suffer the other members suffer with it, 
but it is plain that if one member is suffering from the 
contrariness of others, one or the other must be let go. 
Teeth and tonsils are set in the human anatomy to be 
scapegoats, and they therefore are turned into the 
wilderness. 

Nor is a word of warnirg for the stubborn out 
of place. Disclaiming all reference now to Vermont, 
we point out the fate of the stubborn teeth which 
emerged root by root under the pull of 200 pounds 
of exasperated dentist. The noble quality of firmness 
must not be confounded with the immoral attitude of. 
these teeth, nor with the position of those who have 
remained set when we ourselves have announced 
that they were wrong. 

Thanksgiving should fill our hearts as we con- 
template the scheme of things. There are store teeth 
for the bereft. The chain stores have not yet stocked 
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them and brought down the price, but store teeth 
there indubitably are to take the place of the home- 
made, and to enable those of us who have dazzling 
smiles to flash them once more on the world. Tem- 
porarily our own smiles have been wrapped in cotton 
batting and laid on a closet shelf. 

There seems to be some discrepancy between the 
present day bills for extraction and the twenty-five 
cents we once paid in the old home town. Of the first 
twenty-five cents thus invested we have fond memo- 
ries of ten cents returned to us “for being a good boy.” 
No such pleasing incidents have marked our recent 
history. Perhaps the Federal Trade Commission 
has ended rebates. We shall look into it. 

Once we extracted a troublesome tooth from a 
beloved old dog, and when it was out he went into the 
house and crawled under the bed. Did we but follow 
our inclinations we should do much the same. There 
is little fun in being an old dog and having come to the 
time when one must step up and have them yanked. 

But the old dog came out at meal time, and before 
night he chased a woodchuck. So doubtless shall we. 

There was until a few weeks ago an old mother 
cat in a town we know well, who all her life kept on 
bringing kittens into the world. And all her life she 
caught rats and mice, but never birds. In extreme 
old age, without a tooth left in her jaws, she caught 
her largest and fiercest rats. The recollection of that 
cat is like the clarion call of a trumpet sounding a 


charge. 
* + 


THE JOURNEY OF THE CHRIST CHILD* 


VERY conceivable literary device has been used 
with which to present the story of Joseph, 
Mary and the Babe. 

Mrs. Miller uses a sabbatical year of two arche- 
ologists, husband and wife, in the East, and Christ- 
mas in Palestine. The Bible story is retold with a 
few beautiful imaginative touches which are entirely 
possible, as the author dreams on the railway journey 
from Egypt to Jerusalem. There are only thirty-one 
pages to the book. It has an artistic frontispiece 
from a painting in the New Gallery: “She carried 
him in her arms on her own little donkey.” 

Some of the conversation we must confess seems 
a bit stilted, but the little book drives home a big 
truth—“It is not things that matter most in the 
world.”” And it comes to a beautiful close with the 
two young archeologists in the old Nativity Church 
at Bethlehem: ‘‘Ambitions and problems, things and 
money, became as nothing in the face of the old truth 
so newly revealed. As the two dazed young people 
sat among the ruddy wives of Bethlehem, in their long 
white Frankish head-dresses, they brushed arms with 
men and women of Latin, Armenian or Greek faith, 
with black-faced Abyssinians and swarthy Egyptian 
Copts. All humanity seemed bowed at the feet of 
the Eternal Child. That child who brings folks the 
gift of the knowledge that no clothes or food or drink 
matter particularly. These are not to be striven for. 
But love and truth and integrity are. These are the 

*The Journey of the Christ Child. By Madeleine S. Miller. 
Fleming H. Revell Company: New York. Price 75 cents. 


treasure which thieves and moth and rust cannot de- 
stroy. This wisdom is the gift of Bethlehem to all the 
world today.” 


* * 


THE NEW PARSONAGE AND COMMUNITY 
CENTER AT OUTLAW’S BRIDGE 


HE story of the dedication of the new parsonage 
and community center at Outlaw’s Bridge, 
North Carolina, is told elsewhere in this issue 

of the Leader. It is an inspiring story of people in 
both church and community working together to build 
the good life into their community. The people of 
Outlaw’s Bridge deserve the hearty congratulations 
and the continued support of Universalist people 
everywhere in our land. They have done a splendid 
piece of work, building this home for their minister 
and this community center for their church and 
townspeople. 

Both the Universalists of Outlaw’s Bridge and 
the fellowship of the Universalist Church at large are 
fortunate indeed in having the Rev. and Mrs. Gustav 
Ulrich in charge of this important work. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ulrich have an intelligent vision of their work, 
and a splendid consecration to it. 

We hope our readers will read the story of the 
dedication service at Outlaw’s Bridge, and that they 
will pass it on to other Universalists who might other- 
wise not see it. We want everyone in our fellowship 
to know that there is a work of major importance going 
on at Outlaw’s Bridge, North Carolina. There we have 
a fine group of intelligent and devoted Universalist 
people, under splendid leadership. The opportunities 
of the field are far beyond even the good work that has 
been done there to date. The Universalist Women’s 
National Missionary Association in the past has done 
yeoman service in the North Carolina field. It is still 
in that field. We hope it will stay in that field, and 
finally, we fervently hope that Universalist people 
everywhere will help the W. N. M. A. give adequate 
support to the work which the Ulrichs are doing at 
Outlaw’s Bridge. 

BE. HY LZ. 


** * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
An important meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of the Universalist General Convention was held at 
the Universalist National Memorial Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 29-30. Its watchword was 
“Clear the docket.” 


If you cannot think about some people being cold 
and hungry any time but in December, then think 
about it in December and do something. 


Through the shadows of uncertainty the outlines 
of the new General Superintendent seem to be emerg- 
ing. And he comes from afar. 


All this business of kicking the work in North 
Carolina out of the window seems to have turned 
into kicking it upstairs. 


“The gift that the giver forgets,” said Dr. Sock- 
man recently, “is the one that the receiver remembers.” 
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Keeping Religious Education on a Religious Level” 


Ernest J. Chave 


HE status of Religious Education in any church 
is a good measure of the reality and vitality of 
religion in that church. It represents the degree 

to which the church has consciously set itself to reach 
certain well-defined goals by carefully chosen means. 
A good many churches, like other social institutions, 
keep a plant and considerable machinery running with- 
out due consideration for the kind of outcomes they 
are obtaining. It is well to take stock regularly to 
discover whether the investments of time, talents, 
money and emotional effort are producing satisfactory 
results. Churches and other related organizations 
represent a high quality and large amount of idealism. 
Society needs to have it directed as efficiently as pos- 
sible. 

Church activities may be mere social habits 
without reasoned consistency or sane expectancy, or 
they may be magical ceremonies accompanying super- 
natural conjectures, or they may be intelligent and 
purposive programs directed toward the realization of 
identified personal and social values. For an educated 
man or woman religion must be an integral part of his 
world view and working philosophy of life. It cannot 
be divorced from his scientific concepts and habits of 
thought and be real. Yet a great deal of what one 
finds going on in the name of religion seems to be 
without rational basis or justification. Customs and 
sentimental language which grew up in a pre-scientific 
age have become the embodiments of religion. It 
requires thoroughgoing study to separate the abiding 
truths of religion from the temporal forms. Blind 
devotion to traditional practices is a poor substitute 
for true appreciation of underlying values and inter- 
ested participation in significant enterprises. Re- 
ligious education is a systematic effort to keep re- 
ligion intelligent and dynamic. 

The term religious education has different con- 
notations for different persons. To some it implies 
merely a lay program of Sunday school activities, a 
well-intentioned series of activities with children 
without any serious values. To some it represents a 
prosaic, pedagogical process lacking emotion and 
drive. To others it seems to be an attempt to include 
everything that goes on in the name of religion which 
might affect the ideas, habits, or attitudes of young 
or old. To those who have followed the trends of 
thinking in this field it means a basic philosophy of 
both religion and education, flexible, graded goals re- 
lated to specific needs of individuals and groups, and 
a trained body of leaders who are able to use the divine 
laws of learning. While it is recognized that every part 
of a church program may have educational signif- 
icance, it is equally well understood that processes 
need to be intelligently guided to get the best results. 
Religious educators believe that it is an insult to divine 
intelligence to expect God to answer prayers that are 
merely outpourings of words, or thoughtless excitations 
of the emotions. They find no motivation to social 


“Address given at the evening session of the General Sunday 
Schoo] Association, Chicago, Octcber 18. 


conduct or spiritual achievement in mere performance 
of stereotyped activities or recital of ancient history. 
Every part of a program must be subjected to careful 
study to be sure there is an adequate reason for its 
inclusion, and‘ to see in what ways it may be improved 
to achieve the desired ends. It is assumed that re- 
ligious experience grows according to observable laws, 
and that the better we understand them the better 
we can work with God to reach the highest levels of 
individual and social living. Preaching, teaching, 
worship, fellowship, and social action may all con- 
tribute to the development of ideas, attitudes, and 
habits if they are graded to the capacities, interests, 
and needs of the persons involved, but they may be a 
waste of time and a perversion of sympathy if they are 
blindly executed. Clever, entertaining stunts may 
be devised to get attention, and beautiful esthetic 
effects may appeal to emotions, but transfer from 
such so-called religious training to everyday conduct 
is likely to be at a minimum. If church experiences 
are to control the imagination and acts of growing 
persons or adults it must be because visions of possi- 
bilities in everyday relations are stirred and desires 
for realization are stimulated to the degree that suit- 
able action takes place. To get these outcomes re- 
quires patient, persistent education and the cumula- 
tive co-operative influence of home, church, and other 
agencies. They do not come by magical ceremonies 
and blind faith in supernatural goodness. 

It is well to think of the program of religious 
education operating in two special fields, one the 
activities held in the church building or directly with 
the regular members and adherents of the church, 
and the other the influences indirectly affecting these 
people and a wider circle through educative policies 
directed toward the home, school, press, movies, and 
other organizations. Much more attention has been 
given to the direct process, but probably the greater op- 
portunity for modification of ideas, ideals, and prac- 
tices might be found in the indirect influences. In- 
stead of placing so much emphasis upon an eleven- 
o’clock Sunday morning service, and a few other con- 
ventional meetings, to which only a fraction of the 
constituency comes, it might be much better to find 
ways of interesting parents, teachers, and other 
leaders of the community in improving their co- 
operative responsibilities and relationships. To the 
degree that leaders in all phases of society become in- 
terested in personality growth and enrichment the 
better chance the church will have for realizing the 
ideals it expresses in its formal services, and which it 
tries to include in its direct educational program. 

In using educational methods the church must 
keep abreast of modern theories and practices. It is 
inexcusable to follow antiquated patterns when better 
ways have been tried and proved. Advances in psy- 
chology have given a fair idea of the laws of learning, 
and of the capacities of persons of different age levels 
and of d fferent social privilege. Many pedagogical 
techniques have been developed to stimulate in- 
terests, to provoke creative thought, to use varied 
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talents, and to further the best socialized behavior. 
Instead of working with poor equipment and untrained 
teachers, the church must cultivate its resources and 
steadily improve its methods and materials, giving its 
workers the best conditions possible for the time at 
their disposal. The International Council of Re- 
ligious Education has served to draw together leaders 
from many denominations for co-operative study on 
common problems. Of late an increasing number of 
pastors have taken a definite interest in the work of 
the council and have become educationally minded. 
More and more are reading publications in religious 
education, and some are taking special courses in 
graduate seminary work. If pastors are responsible 
for guiding the total educational program they must 
be ready to help their co-workers to define signif- 
icant goals, to plan detailed lines of work, and to 
achieve worthy religious outcomes. Instead of ac- 
cepting an inevitable changing personnel, they should 
seek to build up a body of workers who would grow in 
interests, skill, and personal influence. 

No set of methods, or elaboration of program, will 
ever take the place of living examples of the spirit and 
power of religion. What leaders are, and what they 
prove in consistent conduct, is far more than what 
they teach or preach. Chi dren and youth must have 
evidence that Christian ideals can be put into every- 
day practice and that the results in personality are 
attractive. It is not enough to point back to one 
example two thousand years old, of whom we have 
only a brief record. Young people want illustrations 
of persons in every walk of life who are trying to put 
Christian principles into action. They must be able 
to identify success in certain situations and not be 
disappointed to find inconsistency in other situations. 
Even partial achievements may be appreciated, and 
may become more meaningful and inspirational than 
exhortations to abstract virtues and impractical ideals. 
Youth must be encouraged to undertake experiments 
in adventurous Christian living and given credit for 
whatever degree of success they attain. 

It will be necessary continually to redefine re- 
ligion and to help growing persons to indentify it as it 
operates in their range of experiences. Vague, gen- 
eral ideas of religion are not apt to stir vivid imagi- 
nations nor to quicken high moral endeavor. Children 
and young people will be influenced by the negative 
attitudes of older persons who have become cynical 
about religious matters. They must understand that 
many of these people have never appreciated the true 
character of religion, but have associated it with un- 
worthy forms and beliefs. If religion is described in 
functional terms they will find satisfaction in trying to 
make it real to others. They will see, when the essen- 
tial qualities of religion are explained, that religion 
is that attitude toward personality which lifts man 
above the animal and mechanistic levels and gives 
him superior worth. They will readily recognize the 
spiritual possibilities in people who are helped to 
transcend their animal appetites, and to choose and 
work for significant goals in life. They wil. see the 
need for fighting against those impersonal forces of a 
complex social order which tend to ignore human 
worth. From early years they should associate religion 
with the spirit of social justice, and the recognition 


of the common good. Religion should go beyond 
the accepted morals of a group and give universal 
principles based upon personality values and latent 
possibilities. It must give a philosophy of life which 
can face the conflicting forces of good and evil and dis- 
cover the secrets of triumph. There should be a grow- 
ing faith that the universe supports man’s upward 
climb. Old terms and institutions must have new 
meanings and be related to present world views and 
underlying facts and theories. In brief, religion must 
be a growing concept which incorporates the most 
significant experiences and values of an individual or 
group. It must be stable, yet flexible; as old as the 
race, yet ever changing; personal, yet social; so simple 
that a child may appreciate it yet so complex that a 
scholar may never fully understand it. It may have 
its conventional forms and ceremonies, but its essence 
is found in the fine adjustments of everyday living. 

The language of religion must be adjusted to 
changing ideas of the world and its orderly operation. 
Naive, unscientific terms block the way to a right 
understanding of the vital realities of religion. Per- 
sons who are at home in an infinite universe, and who 
study nature’s laws through modern instruments, can- 
not hold a faith in an arbitrary, anthropometric God. 
Children whose horizons are being continually widened 
need to feel that religion is an intelligent view of the 
universe. They must see in its precepts universal prin- 
ciples, and in its symbols persistent values. The 
kindergarten child should hear something else than 
talk about “the dear God” and “the loving Heavenly 
Father.”” We do not want a religion devoid of senti- 
ment and emotion, but neither can liberals nurture 
their children on “sentimental gush.” The finest 
responses should come from real pictures of a wonderful 
world, and from a true revelation of the unlimited 
possibilities of expanding life. Modern religious edu- 
cation aims to integrate experiences, to build ideals 
on actual achievements, and to express its ideas in 
words which convey meanings and condition con- 
duct. 

To keep religion vital and dynamic as children 
grow up it must be presented in ever new relationships. 
One should not hear the complaint of fifth or sixth 
graders, “‘We’ve heard all that before. It’s the same 
stuff we had in kindergarten.’ They should have 
occasion to feel that they are being introduced to sig- 
nificant ideas, problems, and enterprises which chal- 
lenge their increasing knowledge and skills. Instead 
of superficial discussions of little subjects and patron- 
izing attitudes to people less privileged, they should see 
religion at the heart of human progress. They should 
find its meanings in consideration of large social issues, 
and in situations where human values are tested. 
Instead of having religious associations confined to 
Bible study and church attendance, or even to thoughts 
about God and obligations to Him, children and youth 
should feel the sacredness of human growth, get a 
thrill in the re ease of latent capacities, and find a 
deep satisfaction in taking a place in a great cause. 
The church needs to dramatize the historical achieve- 
ments of great religious persons, to help young people 
visualize the extent and importance of the Christian 
movement today, and to stir interest and faith in the 
possibilities of a transformed world. Children and 
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youth should dream dreams, see visions, and give 
themselves to great tasks with abandon. Too many 
are permitted to drag out a weary existence, to be 
content with little achievements, to be satisfied to do 
as the majority do. Religious education should in- 
spire, enthuse, and direct. 

Liberals have done much to free thought from 
crippling traditions. They have pioneered in many 
experiments and found large satisfactions in creative 
productions. Yet most of liberal religious thinking 
has been on an adult level. The older generations 
pass, and unless the younger have caught the spirit 
of adventure liberalism dies. ‘Today, as never before, 
liberal leaders are recognizing that their labors are in 
vain unless they give radical change to the policies of 


religious education of children and youth. It is fool- 
ish for the adult to expect the child to appreciate his 
abstract ideas, or to share his high loyalties. The adult 
must share the child’s world, and be his sympathetic 
companion as he grows. Together they must discover 
hidden values, undertake thrilling adventures, and 
stimulate each other to realize the fullness of life. 
The greatest justification for a small denomination is 
its freedom to experiment, to keep intimate contacts 
between its members, and to conduct its programs of 
religious education upon more personal than wholesale 
plans. The need for radical changes is apparent, and 
the desires for a new revival which will stir young 
and old are increasing Reorganized religious edu- 
cation ho ds the key to the new day. 


*J Am Ashamed of Us” 
The Mind of a War-Resister 
Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


NTIL two or three years ago my personal 
philosophy with regard to the next war, and 
the policies I should advocate in the face of 

that event, seemed to me very clear. I thought many 
of my friends were mentally and morally fortified in a 
similar manner, and I believed there were tens of 
thousands of us in the country—enough to cut con- 
siderable political ice. Indeed, judging by the response 
to Senator Nye’s agitation for a neutrality law, it ap- 
peared that we constituted a majority. 

But something somewhere has gone awry. The 
time is at hand for us to show our wills, yet we do not 
show them. Where once there was decision and 
clarity, there is now vacillation and confusion. The 
suspicion has been creeping slowly over me that we are 
a bunch of addled boobies who will drift with the cur- 
rent. As E. W. Howe once put it, “I am ashamed of 
us.” We ought to remind ourselves of Andreyev 
when he wrote “The Confessions of a Little Man 
During Great Days.” 

Since this conclusion has been approached through 
observation of myself as much as through observation 
of my fellows, it is appropriate to speak in terms of 
confession rather than in terms of indictment. The 
story does me no credit, but here it is. 

I am, or was, a confirmed war-resister. Having 
arrived at maturity in the 1920’s, I was able to study 
the World War dispassionately—too dispassionately 
perhaps, for I did not fully appreciate the befogging 
effect of men’s emotions when confronted by such 
crises. I hardly became aware of that prodigious 
social earthquake until it had become past history, 
so my first real knowledge of it was gained under the 
perspective of hindsight. It was easy for me to take 
an impartial plague-on-both-your-houses attitude. I 
saw the tangle of imperialistic interests, nationalistic 
_ rivalries, unholy ambitions, foreign office plots and big 
business schemes that brought it on; I saw the collec- 
tive guilt in it and the common responsibility for it; 
I saw the dupery of all the idealism, and the utter fu- 
tility of the effort. After the smoke and propaganda 
had cleared away, the truth looked too much like this: 
ten million men had been slaughtered to decide who 


would tap Mesopotamia’s oil, who would sell loin 
cloths and tin whistles to Zulu braves. I made up 
my mind that, come what might, I would never sub- 
scribe to such a racket, nor willingly see anybody else 
subscribe to it. 

It was not a position of absolute pacifism that I 
took. I believed myself to be a “‘practical’’ sort of 
pacifist. There were theoretical situations in which I 
could see martial activity justified—the oppressed 
taking up arms against their oppressors; the victims 
of unprovoked aggression defending their homes 
against an invader. But I could not imagine the 
United States fitting into any of these situations 
within the foreseeable future. A first-rate world power 
is hardly to be classified among the oppressed; and 
monopolistic nations are not in the habit of fighting 
what I call defensive wars; at best, they fight wars of 
rivalry with other imperialist states which have an eye 
on the same foreign watermelon. Besides, the very 
remoteness of our location on the globe makes it 
physically impossible that we shall be called upon to 
defend our homes, our mothers and children, against 
an invader. For all practical purposes, therefore, it 
seemed plain to me that a citizen of this country could 
justifiably make up his mind to be a “pacifist.” This 
looked like a proposition that one could almost prove 
by arithmetic. 

At the same time, I did not presume that the 
war-resister’s position was an adequate answer to 
the problem of world peace. I saw it as a possible 
means for forcing one’s government to use pacific 
methods in solving its differences with other govern- 
ments. But world peace was a problem to be solved 
finally through positive international co-operation. 
There must be some sort of league of nations, a world 
council of states, whose members would participate 
upon a basis of equality for the common benefit. 
But I was dubious about the League of Nations. The 
seeds of that institution had been sown too deeply in 
corruption. It did not originate in a common and 
spontaneous movement, but was established by a 
group of victors for the purpose of maintaining a peace 
(status quo) profitable to those victors. It provided a 
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pious facade behind which the old game of imperialistic 
poker went on. This being the case, I became recon- 
ciled to Senator Borah’s provincialism. Perhaps we 
had better sit tight on our advantageous geography 
for awhile and see what happened. We war-resisters 
could enjoy the luxury of a negative attitude toward 
the outside world, and spend our efforts doing home 
missionary work. Admittedly, this philosophy had 
serious shortcomings in the long view of things; but 
for the time being it seemed the wisest and most prac- 
ticable solution. 

Probably this body of reasoning was not so much 
a philosophy as a piece of experience; however, it held 
together until about two years ago. It withstood 
Japan’s escapade in Manchuria very well. China her- 
self did not seriously oppose that invasion; and the 
squawking of some of our traders about the establish- 
ment of Japanese monopolies in the territory being 
seized revealed the issue too barely for our people to 
contemplate American intervention. In fact, this 
episode promoted public sentiment for a thorough- 
going neutrality policy. 

Then came Mussolini’s announcement of a plan 
to go down and rape Ethiopia, followed by the prompt 
doing of that deed. This had a corrosive effect upon 
advocates of neutrality, an effect which probably 
none of us fully realized at the time. It provided an 
opportunity for us to be most un-neutral without 
running any risks. Since no conceivable set of cir- 
cumstances would entangle the United States in that 
affair, we could safely go on an emotional rampage 
against fascist brutality. This a great many of us did. 
We ardently hoped the adventure would end with a 
smile on the face of the Lion of Judah, and some of us 
entertained half a hope that Great Britain would 
violate her agreement not to close the Suez Canal. 
In other words, we war-resisters acted in this matter 
about as our fathers and older brothers had acted in 
another matter twenty years earlier. 

And then came the Spanish imbroglio, presenting 
a piece of steel-helmeted insolence and satanic cynicism 
capable of reducing us distant observers to a condi- 
tion of bind rage. We not only took sides in this 
controversy, but also tended to conceive it in terms of 
St. George versus the Dragon. Not a few of us who 
a short time before had declared “It shall not be 
again,’ now fulminated against the “‘injustice,’’ the 
“cowardice ’ and ‘ moral treason” of neutrality, con- 
tributed money to one or the other parties, and even 
defied non-intervention regulations in order to go to 
Spain and fight. Those of my outlook, who identified 
the Dragon as a three-headed hydra—Franco, Hitler 
and Mussolini—were amost as wroth with Great 
Britain and France for not joining Russia to put the 
monster down as we were at the monster himself. 
Mussolini, fresh from murder in Africa, with the gleam 
of the slayer still on his face, and Hitler, frenzied from 
tearing up treaties, had now stepped into a foreign 
country to kill an infant democracy and to confiscate 
mineral deposits and naval bases. How long could 
this be allowed? And what next? 

The questions raised by Spain put us war-resisters 
on the spot, made our neutrality policy look pretty 
sick. Still, we did not have to admit our predica- 
ment—not yet; for, after all, the problem was mainly 


somebody else’s responsibility. But last August, when 
Japan swooped down upon another part of China, this 
time meeting a China who was resolved to act like 
a self-determining nation, the problem became one 
which could not be shifted to the other fellow’s shoul- 
ders. If Great Britain and France had a “duty” 
with regard to aggression in Spain, didn’t we have 
some duty with regard to aggression in the Far East? 
How much gangsterism in international relations can 
we countenance? 

These questions have baffled us to the point of 
paralysis. Not many months ago we defined our 
national policy for just such eventualities; we pre- 
decided our position, one might say, and framed it in 
law. Presumably we had carefully thought the 
matter out, squeezing the meaning from our past ex- 
perience, and had determined to avoid the next con- 
flagration, if it should be possible. But in the Sino- 
Japanese war our Government has acted as if this de- 
cision was never made, and President Roosevelt in 
his Chicago speech as much as said that he had no in- 
tention of applying the neutrality law to the Far 
Eastern situation, either in letter or in spirit. While 
public opinion can hardly be said to agree with this 
abrupt repudiation of pre-established policy, it does 
not disagree with it strongly enough to make any ef- 
fective protest. We are in a quandary, and this 
means that we can be led, pushed or cajoled in any 
direction. 

Ironically, those of us who were once the most 
determined and thought we understood the thing 
most clearly are the ones who are in the deepest per- 
plexity. We who were most sensitive to the shame and 
futility of 1914-19 are most shocked by the premedi- 
tated atrocities of the present; we who laughed loudest 
at “Saving the World for Democracy”’ are the ones 
most concerned about democracy today—are almost 
the only ones who are talking about defending it with 
battleships. We had better pull ourselves together 
and freshen up on our history. I make bold to offer 
the following suggestions: 

1. We had better face the fact that any effective 
action by the “lawful’’ nations to halt the “law- 
less’”” means, at this stage of the process, a major war. 
Our land is buzzing with suggestions that the United 
States, Great Britain, France and Russia could gang- 
up on the gangsters and overpower them in short 
order, perhaps without any war at all. The argument 
is that the aggressor nations are operating on economic 
shoestrings, and so would have to back down im- 
mediately or else suffer a quick crushing. The idea is 
doubly romantic. To begin with, John Bull is far 
from ready to get into the boat with the Soviet Bear. 
Moreover, economic shoestrings stretch farther than 
they theoretically should when a nation is fighting a 
desperate fight. Germany lasted about three years 
on an economic shoestring during the last war. And 
desperate nations, as the Japanese have discovered in 
Shanghai, are not sufficiently trained in military 
strategy to know when to retreat. The war might not 
last four years, but it would last long enough. 

2. It would last long enough for the ‘‘democratic’’ 
nations to discard the last figment of their democracy. 

3. The war now going on in Spain and China 
(which would be enlarged to involve the whole world 
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if the Big-Medicine Men should establish a genuine 
quarantine) is not (and would not be) the Second 
World War, but a continuation of the First. The 
background against which the nations are acting, and 
the issues over which they are joined, are essentially 
the same as twenty-five years ago. Germany, the 
vanquished, is revived and back in the ring again; 
mak’ng common cause with her are: Italy, who was 
frozen out at the Paris Conference when the spoils 
were divided; and Japan, who was deprived of her 
twenty-one demands. We had better ask ourselves 
how much past history we are willing to repeat. 


4. Who are the “lawful” nations that they should 
presume to be the champions of Light? We have our 
long-standing tyranny in Cuba; Great Britain and 
France wear a dozen Ethiopian scalps in their belts. 
People may go to war for idealistic reasons, but govern- 
ments do not; what happy disposal would be made of 
China’s ‘four hundred million customers” if Japan 
should not be al’owed to dispose of them? How many 
future wars would be required to iron out this question 
among the Big Three—Russia, Great Britain and the 
United States? 

“T am ashamed of us!’’ 


Peace Among the Nations 


Herbert E. Benton 


F the making of many speeches, and passing reso- 
lutions, and forming organizations and holding 
meetings—all directed to that most desirable 

objective, peace among the nations—there seems to 
be no end. Undoubtedly wars will continue until the 
peoples are sufficiently shocked and aroused to the 
point at which they will do what is necessary to abol- 
ish them, but at present much that we do seems futile 
gesture. 5; 

Such thoughts, rather pessimistic, it must be 
confessed, rise in the mind after attending the fall 
meeting of the Commission on International Justice 
and Good Will of the Federal Council of Churches, 
held in New York, Friday, November 19, and also a 
dinner given in Philadelphia on Monday, November 
22, in honor of Lord Robert Cecil of England. 

Miss Mary E. Woolley presided at the commis- 
sion’s sessions and some forty men and women, promi- 
nent in the peace activities of their respective churches, 
were present. Mr. Barnes, associate secretary, told us 
that the commission is preparing to send Christmas 
relief to civilians in China, to German refugees and to 
the children of Spain. In the third project the World 
Friendship among Children campaign, so popular a 
few years ago, is to be revived, and suitcases appro- 
priately filled are to be sent through the American 
Friends’ Service Committee. 

Many persons have importuned the department 
to make a pronouncement concerning neutrality in 
the present Sino-Japanese conflict. Mr. Barnes sent 
letters to some one hundred churchmen asking their 
advice. The replies were about fifty-fifty, one-half 
favoring the immediate application of the neutrality 
act, the other approving the President’s position. Two 
letters were cited. One writer declared that he had 
clear revelation from the Holy Spirit which in no un- 
certain terms demanded that the act be applied at 
once. Another writer said that after earnest prayer 
and a rereading of the New Testament he saw clearly 
that the act must not be invoked! So there you are. 
Of course the department did nothing. ; 

Dr. Walter Van Kirk, secretary of the depart- 
ment and also chairman of the National Peace Con- 
ference, told of an interesting visit he had recently 
with President Roosevelt. His report must be “off 
the record.’”’ Our only comment is that it is extremely 
valuable for the churches and the peace organizations 
to have such a contact with the Administration. 


On the agenda was the query whether or not the 
Federal Council should send a small delegation to 
visit Christ ans in Japan and China and carry to them 
the good will of their fellow Christians in the United 
States. Some felt strongly that this should be done, 
that no military situation should be allowed to break 
these friendly relations, and that our fellow Christians 
in those lands need to feel that they have friends in 
this country. 

Others were as convinced that such a mission at 
this time would be a mistake. Dr. Warnshuis, long a 
resident in the Far East, declared that it would be 
most inadvisable to send such a delegation at the 
present time. Their presence in Japan would em- 
barrass and perhaps actually endanger the liberty and 
lives of Christians who might associate with them. 
We can best show our friendship by remaining at 
home. No action was taken except to empower the 
secretaries to give further study to the matter. 

Mr. Espe, of the World Conference of Youth, 
painted a picture, both pathetic and reassuring, of the 
situation in the world as it affects youth. On the dis- 
turbing side is the fact that in the totalitarian states 
the youth are surrounded with a wall so that they are 
cut off from the youth of other lands and have “a 
sense of hopeless isolation.” On the other hand 
opportunities do arise to bring young people together 
across boundary lines; and in camps and conferences 
and through correspondence valuable contacts are 
established. 

In this connection Dr. Leiper spoke of the in- 
terest in peace being manifested among the youth of 
this country. The Congregational young people of 
Chicago invited him to address a gathering which they 
arranged. With high anticipation they engaged the 
chapel at Chicago University, and then almost had 
heart failure at their temerity, fearful that the group 
would be so small as to be disheartening in an audi- 
torium that seats 2,000. Five hundred was the limit 
of their hope. When the speaker arrived he found 
every seat taken and many standing. One can imag- 
ine the consternation in the minds of a professor and 
wife who, anticipating about 500, had invited them 
to a collation, only to have 2,000 respond! : 

When I read the agenda and noted that a man 
was present whose connections were such as to indicate 
that he had Nazi connections, I wondered why he had 
been brought to such a meeting. The mystery was 
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resolved when he told us that many families in Ger- 
many resent the anti-Christian attitude, though they 
dare not say this openly. There is no hope for com- 
promise between the government and the church. 
The ideals of the government are distinctly anti- 
Christian. An encouraging element in the sad picture 
is that Catholics and Protestants are drawing nearer 
together. 

At noon the commission adjourned to join with 
the Church Peace Union, the World Alliance for In- 
ternational Friendship through the Churches and 
the League of Nations Association in a luncheon at 
the Hotel Astor at which Lord Cecil was the guest of 
honor. Dr. William P. Merrill presided, and de- 
clared that as soon as the committee which awards 
the Nobel Prizes heard that Lord Cecil was to be the 


guest at this luncheon they at once bestowed the Peace — 


Award upon him. 

The first speaker was Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University. I quote briefly: 
“There has been a complete breakdown in public 
morals. The rule of morals is challenged by the rule 
of force. The peoples of the earth desire peace, but 
governments are the obstacle. It is imperative that 
war be prevented. This can be done only by removing 
the cause and providing a substitute. Our pre- 
posterous neutrality act is only child’s play.’’ There 
is only one path of progress, which is to organize the 
family of nations, to establish a parliament, courts 
and police. In our country we must have police. 
Some communities resort to such force, but seldom. 
In others the police must act constantly. An inter- 
national police force would find the same situation in 
the world. Some nations would never require its 
interference. Others would need discipline, but if 
such a force were known to be ready, that knowledge 
alone would be an effective deterrent against agres- 
sion. 

He was followed by Dr. James Shotwell, who in- 
troduced Lord Cecil, and stated that not only is there 
no chance for peace, ‘‘there is no chance for prosperity, 
unless the world is organized for peace.” 

As in this address and the one in Philadelphia Lord 
Cecil necessarily covered much the same ground, I will 
not attempt to distinguish between them; the impor- 
tant matter is to try to present the position and argu- 
ment of this statesman and world leader. 

It is hardly necessary to say that he is all for the 
League. Ever since he collaborated with President 
Wilson in framing its covenant he has been its most 
consistent supporter. It is still far from dead, in his 
judgment. ‘During its early years it was killed every 
six months. It has done an immensely valuable 
service.” There had to be reverses. Up to 19381 
there was a series of surprising successes. Since then 
the League has experienced severe shocks, but it 
will recover. The question that worries him is 
whether it will succeed in establishing peace in the 
world before another great catastrophe befalls. 

He agrees with President Roosevelt and Dr. 
Butler that 90 percent of the peoples of the world want 
peace, and yet at the present time there are two wars 
being waged, and revolutions occur and on every hand 
are threats to peace. Armaments are colossal. ‘An 
astounding amount of money is being thrown away. 


It might better be thrown into the sea; the result 
would be less disastrous to economic well-being. It is 
said that the annual bill for armaments is twenty 
thousand million dollars, four times the amount spent 
in 1917.” “Why? Preparation for war. There is no 
other reason. I can’t help feeling,” he admitted, 
“that we are drifting toward war. I don’t want to 
be understood as saying that I believe war is immi- 
nent. I don’t think it is; yet we are drifting in that 
direction if we cannot call a halt in this insane jealousy 
of the nations.” 

The nations are creating the same conditions that 
existed in 1914; and yet the nations can have peace if 
they want it enough. The difficulty is to get them to 
“walkin step.” If one nation alone should disarm and 
seek to make peace it would put itself in a position of 
extreme danger. 

Again he asked: “How much do the nations really 
want peace?’ He reminded us that some years ago 
we heard much of national honor and vital interests. 
“Is peace a matter of vital interest?” ‘It is said in 
my country that the independence of Belgium is of 
vital interest to the safety of England. No doubt we 
shall agree that the security of Gibraltar is such a 
vital interest.” ‘In your country you have matters 
that you consider of vital interest to your well-being. 
I won’t attempt to say what they are, though I be- 
lieve I have heard something about a Monroe doc- 
trine.”’ 

The point is that such matters are questions in 
support of which a nation must exert its full strength. 
Is peace such a matter? “I believe it is for the 
British Empire and for Europe. No one would have 
thought that an incident in a far corner of Europe 
would be of much concern to England, and yet in a 
few days it led to a great war in which we were in- 
volved. If there is to bea transfer of sovereignty in 
China it is a matter of grave concern to England.” 

Let us put it another way. “Is it a matter of 
vital interest that we shall prevent the triumph of 
violence? Shall violence rule in world affairs? If 
that should happen it would mean disaster to England. 
We can’t afford to drift back to barbarism. It would 
mean that trade, colonies, liberty, justice, right, would 
all be in danger.” 

What is the remedy? The old answer was that 
every nation must develop its own strength, make 
alliances. This meant that the nations were divided 
into opposing groups. We are tending in that same 
direction now. Thisisfatal. What is the alternative? 
A combination of the peace-loving nations to prevent 
war. ‘‘An alliance against war is within reach. Such 
an alliance would be far stronger than any combination 
of war-loving nations, if indeed there are any such.” 

“Let the nations meet. If aggression threatens 
or exists, let the nations so decide and then let them 
exert pressure. Economic pressure may be sufficient. 
Some think any force, even economic, is wrong. I do 
not agree. You can’t cast out war by war, or by dis- 
cussion, or by resolutions. All the nations, including 
the United States, were against Japan in Manchuria, 
by resolution; but Japan kept right on. Most of the 
nations were against Italy in Abyssinia. But Italy 
kept right on. The boycott was more successful than 
is generally known, and would have accomplished far 
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more had it been really applied. The same story of 
the failure of condemnation and resolutions is being 
told over again in China. The Brussels Conference 
has sent notes to Japan. And Japan keeps right on. 

“When unknown submarines were committing 
piracy in the Mediterranean Sea some nine powers 
met near Geneva and warned that if that continued 
any submarine caught in such an act would be fired 
upon; and at once this piracy ceased.” 

It was at Philadelphia that Lord Cecil cited this 
fact, and the implication seemed unavoidable that he 
advocated military force against aggressor nations. 
In fact a morning paper referred to him in a headline 
as a ““pugnacious pacifist.’”” But I am sure a different 
interpretation is found when one recalls his remarks at 
New York, when he said that we must have an inter- 
national police force, the mere existence of which will 
restrain aggressors. Apparently in his opinion war is 
to be abolished by the united action of the peace- 
loving nations, who will pool their military strength. 
Their united armaments will thus be sufficient to 
maintain peace, because no single nation will dare 
proceed against it. 
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He did not advise as to the attitude this nation 
should take. Indeed, he said that was not his business. 
We must make such decisions ourselves. 

He did, however, urge peace-minded people in 
the United States to unite with their comrades in other 
nations in an “International Peace Campaign.” This 
movement has already won wide recognition and sup- 
port in France. 

Whether or not the apparently gloomy attitude of 
the opening sentences of this report is justified by the 
event, this should be said: that we shall make no prog- 
ress at all unless the people of all nations do make 
themselves informed, do unite their peace wills, and 
do bring their governments to set up the machinery 
necessary to settle disputes and maintain peace. 
As Lord Cecil said, it is not so important whether 
this international organization is the present League 
of Nations or some other. The important thing is 
that there must be some such adequate substitute for 
war. And, as he further said, let me repeat: Will that 
organization be effected before another great war 
involves the nations in a war which may well destroy 
our present civilization? 


Dedication at Outlaw’s Bridge 


Gustav H. Ulrich 


HE parsonage and community center at Out- 
law’s Bridge was dedicated Sunday, November 
14. The day was a perfect one, with the glorious 
North Carolina sun shining and making it warm enough 
to have luncheon served in the church grove and to 
allow for much “‘visitin’” before, between and after 
services. The church was well filled morning and 
afternoon, well over two hundred attending. — 

The day commenced with Sunday school at the 
usual hour of ten o’clock. Before the session was over 
friends from far and near started arriving on the 
church grounds. Kinston, Rocky Mount, Clinton, 
Red Hill, ete., were well represented; from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill came Dr. 
and Mrs. Raymond Adams, bringing Prof. Lee M. 
Brooks, the speaker at the afternoon service. From 
South Carolina came J. R. Miller, State Convention 
treasurer, Steve V. Wilkins, president of the State 
Convention, and John Williams, state secretary. 

The service of the morning centered attention on 
the parsonage and church. The Rev. W. H. Skeels of 
our church at Rocky Mount led in the opening of the 
service. The Rev. O. E. Bryant, minister of the 
churches in the Clinton Circuit, read the Scripture 
and offered the prayer. Mrs. W. H. Skeels, to the 
great appreciation of the congregation, sang. An 
important part of the morning service was given to 
the representatives of the auxiliary organizations of 
our church, giving expression to their feeling of satis- 
faction and assurance of what this new unit of our 
church equipment would mean to the purpose of their 
organizations. The general heading of these expres- 
sions was “We would be building—temples still 
undone,” taken from the soul stirring hymn by Purd 
E. Deitz. Mrs. Marvin Simmons represented the 
Sunday school, Alonzo Outlaw the Y. P. C. U., Mrs. 
Eric Berger the Mission Circle. Major W. Sutton, 


chairman of the board of trustees, represented the 
board. Mr. Sutton also has been chairman of the 
building committee, and too much cannot be said of his 
sincere labors, his good judgment, co-operative spirit 
and constant patience. 

The Rev. Gustav Ulrich expressed Mrs. Ulrich’s 
and his own satisfaction and appreciation of their 
high privilege of sharing in this glorious dream, of 
the opportunity of living and working with this lib- 
eral people, of having had the thril.ing experience of 
in part planning and laboring in the task of building 
this parsonage and community center. 

Steve V. Wilkins, president of the State Conven- 
tion, congratulated the people at Outlaw’s Bridge on 
their accomplishments and expressed joy and con- 
fidence in the great promise our cause holds forth in 
this community. Mr. Ulrich read a telegram of con- 
gratulation and challenge from Mrs. Corinne Brooks, 
the new chairman of the W. N. M. A. for work in 
North Carolina, and a greeting from Mrs. Madelyn 
H. Wood, the newly elected president of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association. 

The climax of the morning service was the address 
by Robert G. Maxwell, better known to all of us as 
Uncle Bob. Sitting on the platform in his wheel- 
chair (used temporarily until he fully recovers from 
having broken his leg some three months ago), Uncle 
Bob spoke with all the fervor of his soul, going back 
through the years of community endeavor and bring- 
ing it up to the present. His humor, personality and 
charm captivated the audience, and his challenge for 
the days ahead will not go unheeded. Concluding his 
address, Uncle Bob gave the congregation an oppor- 
tunity to share in helping meet the bills outstanding, 
which amount to approximately $500. Pledges were 
quickly made totaling something over $260, of which 
$186 was paid immediately. 
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The Rey. Julia M. Tobey of New York, who is at 
present staying with the Ulrichs and helping with our 
work at Outlaw’s Bridge, gave the benediction. 

It is a striking fact that this service, which was 
a genuinely inspiring experience, was made so by the 
consecrated devotion and abilities of the lay leaders. 

A plenteous luncheon was served on the long 
wire table in the church grove. The women folks had 
been preparing for this feast for some days before 
Sunday. That all enjoyed the food, including fried 
chicken and a barbecued pig, was very evident. 

The afternoon service focused attention upon 
the community. The call to worship was given by 
the local minister. The Rev. George F. Lapoint, 
minister of the Kinston Circuit, read the inspirational 
reading and offered the prayer. The Rev. Julia M. 
Tobey sang beautifully. At this service the repre- 
sentatives of all the community organizations spoke 
on the general subject of “Our Community Center,” 
with the general theme again coming from Deitz’s 
hymn: 

“We build with Thee, O grant enduring worth 
Until the Heavenly Kingdom comes on earth.” 

Thomas Shutt, principal of the Outlaw’s Bridge 
Community Consolidated Grade School, spoke for the 
school, Lewis W. Outlaw for the Boy Scout Troop, 
Miss Blanche Sutton for the Home Demonstration 
Club, Mrs. Henry Parker for the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, Lafayette Outlaw, Jr., for the Community 
Club, and Mrs. Eliza Outlaw for the Community 
Library. As the representatives of these community 
organizations spoke of the purposes and aims of their 
work and of what help the community center might 
be, one could not help but be impressed by the great 
degree of common purpose existing between these or- 
ganizations and our church program. 

Dr. Lee M. Brooks, associate professor of sociology 
at the University of North Carolina, gave the address 
of the afternoon on “The Growing Community.” 
It was an inspiring challenge to every member of the 
community, for honest broad-guaged thinking and 
for accepting responsibility in the making of our com- 
munities more healthful and clean places in which to 
live. ‘To grow is to live, and to live is to grow.” 
“Quality growth is harder to realize than mere size 
or quantity.”” We parade too many “firsts” and 
“largests,’’ suggested Dr. Brooks. Mere bigness may 
mean just standing still; the Pyramids do that won- 
drous well, and are reminiscent of death. The Great 
Teacher in his day reminded many a man and woman 
that the first might be last, pointing out to them that 
the great need was to grow, that quality, not quantity, 
was the real measure of worth. 

“Health is, of course, a first in its own right, for 
the quality-seeking community. Today fewer babies 
die and the life span for all of us is longer. When 
typhoid and smallpox strike a community we hear less 
about the ‘Lord giving and the Lord taking away.’ 
The accusing finger points at community neglect. 
So it is increasingly with other diseases such as ma- 
laria, diphtheria, and hookworm. The battle is on 
against pellagra and malnutrition generally. Prob- 
ably tomorrow’s Southern children will hear fewer 
grunts and more ‘moos.’ 

_“The first essential step is that of fact-facing if 


we want our children to be strong and happy, to drink 
deeply of success, to be co-operators in community 
life in days to come. Even yet parents, teachers, and 
preachers too often fail to answer the clean and honest 
questions of their children. Communities likewise are 
prone to dodge vital issues and questions. We banish 
typhoid and smallpox while syphilis still scores with a 
high batting average in the American community, 
where Victorian ‘niceness’ reigns in willful ignorance of 
its own plight and of the clean-up elsewhere. Scan- 
dinavian countries can teach us much, well-nigh 
eradicating as they have this scourge of body and 
mind. Here is but one of our side-steppings. 

“Here then is the challenge: Not to pride our- 
selves about ‘firsts’ and ‘biggests,’ but unceasingly to 
prod ourselves in quest of the ‘bests,’ not to compare 
one community with another in Pharisaic spirit, but 
to hold up our achievement against the highest stand- 
ard of excellence anywhere. When communities really 
move actively in the direction of the best they know, 
then and then only will those social maladies of dis- 
honesty, rotten politics, crime, slums, vice, alcoholism, 
and a host of other obstacles be pushed out of the way 
of our little ones.”’ 

Dr. Brooks made a deep impression upon our 
people here, and the hope was expressed by all that we 
might be privileged to have him with us again. 

Following the close of the afternoon service in the 
church the act of dedication took place in the parson- 
age and community center. The Boy Scouts lit the 
fire in the fireplace, the women of the community sang 
“God Bless This House,” after which the following 
act of dedication was read responsively. 


Minister: Spirit of Life, Ordainer of Goodness, and Crea- 
tor of Love, 

People: We bless Thy holy name and humbly thank 
Thee for Thy great goodness usward. 

Minister: This house, O Lord, is designed to serve the 
cause of High Religion. 

People: It is the realization of hopes long cherished. It 
is built of the wood of our forests, the work of our 
hands, the gifts that came from grateful hearts and 
love-inspired friends from near and far. 

Minister: It is the fruit of faith in action, a flower of the 
co-operative spirit working in love and fellowship. 

People: We pray, O God, for minds awake to the greater 
service this house makes possible, and for a spirit 
zealous to grasp the usefulness it offers and the re- 
sponsibility it entails. 

Minister and People: In the freedom of the truth and in 
the spirit of Jesus Christ we dedicate this building 
to the purposes of Religion as expressed in noble 
living, courageous hoping and daring aspiration, to 
the ends that brotherhood and understanding may 
supplant national, racial and class prejudice and 
strife, that love may prevail over hate, the spirit of 
fellowship and co-operation over that of exploita- 
tion, that war shall be no more and peace and plenty 
in righteousness may prevail. 


It was truly a day of thanksgiving, a day when 
part of a long cherished dream was coming true. Here 
at Outlaw’s Bridge we have a community church with 
the church program geared in with the program and 
purposes of all community-wide organizations. And 
so we all look forward to a growing church and a 
growing community. ‘“‘We would be building.” 
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The Restoration of the Annisquam Church 


Some weeks ago we published a story taken from a 
newspaper recording the restoration of the interior of 
the Annisquam Universalist church. We are pleased 
now to present this story written by a close friend of 
the parish, together with two pictures, showing the in- 
terior of the church before and after its restoration. 


OR over a century the stately colonial church 
at the head of Lobster Cove in Annisquam 
has served as a center of the religious and social 

life of the village. Years worked their spell on its 
aged walls, however, and, like many New England 
churches, the exterior became sadly in heed of paint. 
Inside the church presented a worse appearance, with 
paint peeling off the walls and the metal ceiling rust- 
ing out. Overhead a tarnished chandelier offended 
the visitor’s eye. Painted on the wall in front of 
the congregation was a great dove descending from 


workers sought authority, and finally the plans of Mr. 
Daniel Woodbury were selected. 

While this was going on an interested member 
vo_unteered a goodly sum of money to start a fund 
for a new organ. This idea was seized with en- 
thusiasm, and gifts came in rapidly. Soon a two- 
manual Wickes organ, with rich and mellow tone, 
and volume suited to the size of the room, graced the 
church. 

The old central chandelier was replaced by four 
new lights. The stained-glass memorial window was 
moved to a much more effective position over the 
altar, through the kindness of the late Mr. Earl 
Sanborn, stained glass architect of Annisquam. On 
each side of the chancel a room was built with ma- 
hogany doors opening into the church. Some two 
hundred pieces of wood were fitted neatly together in 
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Heaven in a blaze of light, while in the corner stood 
an old organ—a second-hand instrument when it was 
installed years ago. On the right side of the room a 
stained-glass memorial window, the only one in the 
church, threw the light of the whole room out of 
balance. Faded carpets and marred pews completed 
this sad picture. 

It was obvious that something must be done— 
but how? In 1936 the parish committee met and 
decided to paint the exterior of the church. This was 
done within a year, and through entertainments 
and suppers the work was paid for. Now, however, 
the interior seemed worse than ever. And so a meet- 
ing was called to which everyone interested in the 
old church was invited. At this meeting plans for 
redecorating the church were discussed. It was de- 
cided that the walls and the ceiling must come down 
and be replaced. The laymen of the parish volun- 
teered their services, and soon the work was started 
with a wil. As it progressed the plans of these 
workers grew until they included a complete trans- 
formation. With wisdom and vision these lay 
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the restoration of the colonial pulpit. The gallery 
floor was leveled and the railing of the gallery re- 
decorated in style and in keeping with the simple 
Gothic windows. 

And now at last the church stands as a worthy 
example of our early New England churches in all 
of their simple beauty. The pure whiteness of the 
walls is now relieved by the mahogany rims of the 
pews. A deep maroon carpet extends from the 
doorway to the altar. A silver cross, presented by 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Stacy, stands on the altar, 
with a set of candlesticks that are the gift of Dr. 
and Mrs. Lester Feener. The necessary money for 
this project was borrowed from the church funds, 
which were bringing but small interest. In the long 
run this policy will prove a saving to the church it-— 
self. Masons, carpenters, painters, truckmen and 
people in all walks of life contributed freely to the 
labor. Even the young people did magnificent 
work, especially in demolishing the old parsonage. 

All the people of the parish were deeply stirred, 
and they were inspired to truly sacrificial efforts. 
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At this writing, through gifts and contributions, only 
a few hundred dollars remain to be paid on the organ. 

To the everlasting credit of the Annisquam folk, 
this was all done without the inspiring zeal of a min- 
ister to encourage the project. The interest and 


love of the church people, and the far-seeing vision 
and talent of devoted laymen, carried the work through. 
Special credit is due to the untiring efforts of the 
building committee, Harold Stacy, Perley Ricker 
and Ernest Deacon. 


THE RESULT OF CO-OPERATION 


Beyond Liberalism 


Sheldon Shepard 


IBERALISM is not a goal, not an end in itself, 

1% not even a permanent method nor an abiding 

spirit. By its very nature it prophesies its end. 

Its own voice procla ms the decree of its destruction. 

Liberalism is like a touring-trip upon the highway. 

It is valued and enjoyed, but the traveler knows it 
will soon be over. 

Not many people can agree upon a definition of 
liberalism, but in all descriptions there is voiced a 
weakness which decrees its ending. For it is a pursuit 
of something better in an order where everything 
changes, even itself. Change being its sign, it will 
bring the change by which it is no longer needed. 
Growth its watchword, it will be outgrown. 

In the changes within liberalism, there comes a 
time when the transformation has been so great, the 
metamorphosis so real, that it is hardly proper to 
transplant the old label and fasten it to the new 
product. We do not call a butterfly a cocoon, nor a 
frog a tadpole. Neither shall we long be comfortable 
in labeling as liberalism that new organism produced 
by the germ of life within liberalism but manifested by 
a transmutation so marked as to require a new appella- 
tion. Not, as we are often reminded, that the name 
means anything. Not in itself. But a name soon be- 
comes loaded with associations so identified with it 
that one is justified in attacking the reality under the 
name usual y representing it. 

The word Liberalism is not satisfactory, and never 
has been, if it is meant to represent a system of thought 
or a positive reality. There isno centripetal force in it. 
It is a suitable label only to indicate the break from 
bondage. It is a good word to mark the about-face of 


religion. From looking backward, religion turned 
forward, and found liberalism a good name for the 
shift. But the label fits less and less well as the 
march continues. It applies to too many trails looking 
in the same general direction. One may sit down to 
rest, or may turn and go back a few steps and still feel 
that, being in front of the point at which he turned 
around, he is yet moving with the same purpose. 

It is these stoppings and these turnings about 
which are its weakness, not too rapid progress or the 
invading of distances too great. It is when the pace 
slows, or the advance ceases, that trouble arises. 
Always the target of fire from the rear, it is only 
natural that liberalism should now find itself facing 
onslaughts from the ranks ahead. Liberalism is 
slowing down the march of the race. It is a mistake 
to imagine these are mere random shots from disloyal 
marchers. They are attacks of the vanguard upon 
forces which would hold them back. 

A recent Christian Century editorial, called ‘‘The 
Anti-Liberal Animus,” is to be commended for its 
insight into the relation of the “new thought,” “‘lib- 
eralism”’ and the “old thought.” Correctly it states 
that ‘“‘the new thought of our time sustains a relation 
to liberalism which is unlike the relation it sustains 
to conservatism. It inherits little from conservatism. 
It inherits the whole of liberalism.” 

But the use of the figure ‘‘inherits’’ indicates 
precisely that the new thought is not liberalism. It has 
grown from it; it possesses the heritage of its achieve- 
ments; it carries its meaning into new phases of ex- 
pression and action. But it 7s something else. 

Liberalism has not gone too far. It has no 
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traveled in the wrong direction. There is no place 
where orthodoxy is sounder than liberalism. The 
weaknesses which have aroused the attacks of many 
foes come from timid retreating in the direction of 
orthodoxy, or they are newly acquired habits which 
begin to constitute an ‘‘orthodoxy of liberalism.” 

Certain elements of its spirit and movement can 
never be lost. Probably there are phases of the 
older, conservative thought which will be forever right. 
At least through the broad and deep channels of cer- 
tain fundamental virtues life must always flow. We 
can never be done with faith, nor sacrificial service, 
nor love. And these are as firmly implanted in the 
most conservative of the old as in the most radical of 
the new. Shall we say they are more solidly entrenched 
in the past? 

Additional virtues and values are discovered, or 
at least emphasized, in liberalism. Freedom of the 
individual and of groups, the desirability of progress, 
the search for truth rather than for evidence to sup- 
port one’s creed, recognition of facts discovered by ob- 
servation and research, pursuit of values instead of 
forms, rites and modes—these contributions of lib- 
eralism will be stored in the treasure-chest of the 
future, handed down by liberalism to that which is 
now ready to succeed it. 

There is a grave error in assuming that the “‘new 
modernism” is a product of conservatism and liberal- 
ism in a sort of creative union. There seems to be a 
growing opinion that these two are the parents of 
modern thought, which will then be a combination of 
the two. Many observers seem to think that the 
soundest opposition to liberalism comes from a swing 
to certain orthodox tendencies. Far from that, the 
strife is due to the growth of liberalism to the point 
where a vanguard must move on ahead, even. as it did 
a generation ago. 

The thought of the future is related to conserva- 
tism and liberalism, not so much as offspring to par- 
ents, but as a succeeding generation to those which 
have in turn preceded it. If there is a pool in which 
the current of progress has slowed down, the pool is 
not the river of the future. Criticism and dissatis- 
faction are but the churning of the waters under pres- 
sure of the upstream of the ages seeking an outlet 
to new channels. 

Conservatism corresponds somewhat to the spirit 
of tradition, and belongs to the world when it is ruled 
by that attitude. Its keynotes are power, conformity, 
dogma, dictation. It was bound all around by high 
walls of inescapable absolutes. 

Liberalism corresponds roughly to the scientific 
attitude. It belongs to the world governed by scientific 
procedures. Its keynotes are freedom, evidence, 
progress, results. It pushed back the walls of abso- 
lutes, but is still bound within them. 

The new thought will correspond closely to the 
interpretations of relativity. It will do to orthodoxy 
what science did to tradition, and will do to liberalism 
what relativity did to science. It will have no ab- 
solutes. It will see that all reality is simply the pres- 
sure of indefinite Infinity upon the personality and 
upon social organism. With the keynotes of lib- 
eralism, it will add|to their meaning. Freedom finds 
its sound basis in the dominant personality which 


interprets and directs the creative force. Evidence 
finds itself placed in the area of phenomena whose 
deeper meanings are guessed. Progress and results re- 
main important, but an inner light shines within 
them. And to them all will be added that concept of 
life and of creation by which the individual stands 
the supreme worth and the supreme creative agency. 

Here is a logical basis for democracy. Here is an 
interpretation of life which no knowledge yet within 
sight will disturb. And above all, here is what all 
the liberals and the critics of liberals are seeking. 
They seem not.to know for what they search. Having 
their adventurous spirit aroused by the advance thus 
far, they mistakenly th nk it can be satisfied by camp- 
ing on the ground already reached, or by little parties 
of excursion to the rear, or of reconnoissance in the 
vicinity. Really, they are reaching out for that which 
liberalism has never had in full degree—power. Power 
in individual accomplishment, drive in social vision, 
victory in the world. 

That coming change, corresponding in the field of 
religion to the transformation of scientific thought by 
the concept of relativity, will put power into progres- 
sive religion. That alone will be sufficient to domi- 
inate tomorrow’s thought, not as liberalism, but as 
the successor of liberalism. Not an offspring bred of 
consorting with conservatism, but a manifestation of 
the onrush of the stream of progress which will not be 
denied. 

We shall see that liberalism has always been de- 
feated in its attempt to bring power into the lives of 
most of its possessors, and is now breaking down of 
its own impotence, not because it lost the implements 
of power when it deserted the tents of orthodoxy, 
but because it did not take up the instruments ready 
for it when it invaded the territories of freedom and 
progress. 

The fault with liberalism is not its emphasis upon 
growth, change and individual freedom, choice and 
reason. Its weakness lies in the timidity with which 
it has merely played with these tremendous ideas. 
Its power will come when it really enthrones the in- 
dividual as the culminating expression of the Infinite, 
and also as the controlling influence of the expression 
of the Divine. 

Here is the true meaning of “whosoever will.” 
Not even God Himself can do anything but with the 
co-operation of the organism and personality. He 
cannot paint a sunset without an eye and a brain. 
He can make no music without an ear. He can dream 
no dreams without a heart. He cannot heal, bless, ex- 
press love, without a responsive individual, in tune with 
His ways of expression, which we call the laws of life. 

The Christian Century editorial referred to states 
that liberalism will not be “committed to the rejec- 
tion of all authority except that of its own reason.” 
But that is just what the future religion will do. It 
will stand in the midst of all the events of the world, 
and, in the spirit of relativity in the realm of science, 
proclaim that the individual is the arbiter of his own 
destiny, the designer of the world, a co-worker with 
God upon whom God must depend, not only for sunsets 
and music, but for the expression of health, whole- 
ness, goodness. Tomorrow’s religion will go beyond 
liberalism—it will be a Relativism. 
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Your Point of View* : 
Maude Lyon Cary 


EOPLE who travel on the City Line in Tokyo 
know that near Okubo Station there is a point 
where, on a clear day, they may have a glorious 

and inspiring view of Mt. Fuji. Soon the line turns, 
houses intervene, and the vision is lost, because they 
have changed their point of view. 

A few centuries ago men looked up at the shining 
night sky and thought: How great, how important, 
is this earth of ours! Here are we in the center of 
creation and around us circle the sun and the moon to 
give us light, and all those bright points, the stars, 
which, if we know how to read them, reveal to us our 
destiny.” We laugh at their boastfulness and pity 
their ignorance, because we have a more enlightened 
point of view. They made several mistakes, but the 
most colossal of them all was believing their world to 
be the heart of the universe, and regarding creation 
from that self-centered point of view. 

There is a tiny instrument, an arrangement of 
lenses, a sort of pocket telescope, which, if directed 
toward distant objects, will bring them near with 
startling and gratifying clearness. But let a finger get 
in the way, and all you can see will be a magnified digit. 
Hold a pair of pennies close enough in front of your 
eyes, and you will see nothing at all. 

Vision, then, depends largely upon the point of 
view. Often in life we have sudden, splendid, reve- 
lations of truth, of beauty, of life-purpose. Then all 
too soon the line turns, our thoughts change, selfish 
or material obstacles intervene, and the vision is lost 
except in remembrance, because we have changed our 
point of view. Of course this is inevitable. Our 
human minds cannot always bear the intensity of 
divine perception. Even Jesus did not always gaze 
abroad from the Mount of Transfiguration. Surely, 
though, he remembered his vision, even on the (cross. 
So we can remember our perfect visions, and in that 
remembrance strive to reattain and transcend them, 
as we try constantly to broaden and spiritualize our 
point of view. 

Sometimes, in ignorance, we begin, as our ances- 
tors did, with a completely erroneous point of view. 
Then we are quite as ready as they to persecute our 
Galileos, to crucify our Christs. After the event, too, 
we are as ready as men have always been to shrug our 
shoulders and deprecate such persecution with a 


“Too bad! But, after all, such is the fate of re- 
formers.”’ 
So it is. But thank God for reformers! Thank 


God for the vision, the patient search after truth, the 
courage, of those who shove the world along by turning 
it upside down. Where would civilization be without 
them? How could humanity progress, if men never 
changed their point of view? 

Galileo died, his pronouncements condemned by 
- ecclesiastical decree; but after a while the world shared 
his beliefs, because men had attained his point of view. 
Now, in humility, we scan the limitless, starry heavens, 
realizing that our little earth is but an insignificant 


*Sermon at Blackmer Home, Tokyo, Japan. 


pellet of dust and water and gas, revolving around a 
puny sun, 96,000,000 miles away, which, in turn, we 
believe, revolves around an infinitely distant center, 
so many millions of light years away that even that 
probability still remains surmise. 

Just as men like Copernicus Galileo, Kepler, 
Bruno, struggled to change men’s point of view in re- 
spect to the material universe, so Jesus gave his life 
in trying to change it from the material to the spiritual, 
from one self-centered to one that radiates from God. 

It is natural to begin by believing that our world 
revolves around us, and that matters outside of our 
own experiences concern us little. That is a baby’s 
point of view. His first discoveries have to do with 
interesting bits of his own anatomy, dimpled knees, 
wiggly toes, a succulent thumb or finger. Next he 
recognizes the fragrant warmth, softness and comfort. 
of his mother as she ministers tohim. Then gradually 
come other contacts with his environment as that. 
affects him. Such is the normal beginning of knowl- 
edge. The tragedy is that many of us never outgrow 
this infantile point of view. 

If you read the Scriptures with this idea in mind, 
you will see how Jesus invariably tried to change men’s. 
conventional viewpoint. Our reading today is an 
apt illustration. ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all 
thy strength and with all thy mind.” That was put- 
ting God in the very center of consciousness and being 
ready to view the universe through Him, instead of 
imposing upon God the Jewish hypernational point. 
of view. 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’’ placing 
the neighbor outside the center at first, but in equal 
proximity to it with self. Those who could follow him 
all the way learned later that Jesus drew neighbor and 
self into the center with God, when he said: “In that. 
day ye shall know that I am in my Father, and ye 
in me, and I in you.” 

Then the story. Jesus was a Jew. The Jews 
and the Samaritans were bitter enemies, the more 
bitter because neighbors. Yet Jesus harbored no 
hatred against Samaritans. Though they had but. 
recently refused him shelter because he was bound 
for Jerusalem to worship, he knew they could be kind. 
In those enemy neighbors he recognized goodness, po-- 
tential greatness, the God within. 

“You want to know what it means to be a neigh- 
bor,” he said. ‘‘Well, I’ll tell you. It means chang- 
ing your own point of view for that of the other fellow, 
especially if he needs your help and understanding.” 
Of course he didn’t use those words, but their meaning 
is implicit in the story. 

Once a man was traveling along that precipitous, 
desolate, cave-pitted road that struggles down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho. Suddenly, as he turned a par- 
ticularly lonely corner, robbers sprang upon him, tore 
his garments from him, bound and beat him and 
escaped, leaving him half dead beside the path, while. 
they carried off all he had, donkey perhaps, and gar-. 
ments, goods and gold. 
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Soon down that tortuous descent strode a dig- 
nified priest, his robes swishing heavily about his 
stately steps. He was thinking deeply about sin and 
sacrifice and the lambs that must be spotless. All at 
once his gaze rested upon a white body streaked with 
lacings of red blood, still and stark in the dust at his 
feet. Startled, he drew aside. Not even the fringe 
of his robe must touch that unclean thing. Perhaps 
the man was dead. To touch him meant contamina- 
tion. Such was his point of view. Let him hurry 
around that shoulder of rock, that not even a breeze 
might waft impurity his way. 

Next came a Levite, absorbed in thoughts about 
the intricacies of the Sabbath law. There was one es- 
pecially troublesome rule. How might he evade the 
spirit, while adhering piously to the letter? Ah! 
What was that? A dead man? Horrors! Shuddering 
he too passed by precipitately on the other side. 

At last, agilely picking his way among the loose 
stones along the rocky path, zigzagged a sturdy little 
dcnkey, his Samaritan master astride his back above 
his saddle-bags. A sharp exclamation of pity, and 
the man was on his knees beside the wounded Jew, 
listening for his heartbeat, forcing wine between his 
teeth, loosening his bonds, cleansing his wounds with 
wine, dressing and binding them with oil and strips 
of cloth. 

Gently he wrapped the naked body in his own 
cloak, laboriously he placed it upon his own beast, 
and carefully he held it there as they made the difficult 
descent to his accustomed inn. All night he watched 
beside his enemy brother, supplying his every need. 
When he had to leave next day, he paid the host to 
give the sick man further care. Not once had he 
stopped to think about himself. Such was his point 
of view. No doubt now what Jesus meant by neighbor 
and the brotherly viewpoint. 

“Love your enemies,” said Jesus, “‘bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them that despitefully use you and persecute 
you, that ye may be the children of your Father which 


is in heaven.” It sounds like a hard saying: “Love 
your enemies;” but it isn’t really once you know them, 
especially if you minister to them in their need. You 
discover then how like you are, both so human, both, 
too, divine. 

“This do, and thou shalt live,” said Jesus. Yes, 
and this do, and you may even attain Jesus’ God- 
centered point of view and know us all as one, God and 
all His children. In this transcendent viewpoint lies 
all pain, all suffering, all failure, all distress, all sor- 
row, for what is everyman’s is yours; but in it also 
you will find all endurance, all strength, all tenderness, 
all compassion, all triumphant happiness and success, 
for that is God’s and yours. 


‘‘Mine was the weight 
Of every brooding wrong, the hate 
That stood behind each envious thrust, 
Mine every greed and every lust. 
And all the while for every grief, 
Each suffering, I craved relief 
With individual desire,— 
Craved all in vain! and felt fierce fire 
About a thousand people crawl; 
Perished with each,—then mourned for all!- 
A man was starving in Capri; 
He moved his eyes and looked at me; 
I felt his gaze, I heard his moan, 
And knew his hunger as my own. 
I saw at sea a great fog bank 
Between two ships that struck and sank; 
A thousand screams the heavens smote, 
And every scream tore through my throat. 
No hurt I did not feel, no death 
That was not mine; mine each last breath 
That crying met an answering cry 
From the compassion that was I. 
All suffering mine, and mine its rod; 
Mine pity like the pity of God.” 


Such was the at-one-ment that Jesus knew, the 
atonement that we must share with him, that we can 
share, if we can only attain his God-centered point of 
view. 


Shall We Indoctrinate? 


Norman D. Fletcher 


, 


WILL not indoctrinate my children,” replied an 
obviously “modern” parent to the inquiry of the 
parson as to the reason for John’s and Mary’s 
erratic attendance at the church school. Pressed for 
more details, the mother, who is for these times a 
fairly regular attendant at the church service, said: 
“My children must arrive for themselves at their own 
moral and re igious ideas, if they are to have any such 
ideas at all. I am going to keep my hands strictly off 
them.” I could see that the mother was altogether 
proud of her attitude, and considered it to be an irref- 
utable indication of how supremely liberal she was. 
She does not stand alone, as every Unitarian minister 
knows full well. Her attitude is, in fact, somewhat 
common among the people of so-called liberal churches. 
It is nevertheless a travesty on liberalism and a gross 
perversion of the great tradition of freedom of truth. 

Parents who assume this attitude have often suf- 
fered from an unfortunate childhood conditioning. 


The minister finds that they are people “with a past.” 
Brought up in extremely orthodox churches, they were 
told in unmistakable terms what they could do and 
what they could not do, what they were to believe and 
what they were not to believe. A “thou shalt not” 
was a “thou shalt not,’’ and that was the end of it. 
God was this and God was that, and they had better 
accept him on pain of warming themselves in hell. 
It is hardly any wonder that, having escaped from the 
rigors of such authoritarianism, they say “I will not 
indoctrinate my children.” 

But there have been many changes in ethical and 
theological thought since the old hell-fire and brim- 
stone days. Thinking people have found the necessity 
of making extensive alterations on the structure of 
their ethical and religious beliefs. 


Some have con- 


tented themselves with putting on a new roof and 


perhaps adding a wing or two. 
have had to jack up the entire structure and lay a com- 


The more reflective — 


j 
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pletely new foundation. This latter process has an 
attending peril: the structure may collapse. That is 
precisely what has taken place with some who say “I 
will not indoctrinate my children.” Their attitude 
is a rationalization of their own lack of ethical prin- 
ciples and religious beliefs. They say “I will not 
indoctrinate,’ when as a matter of fact they have 
nothing to indoctrinate with. This may seem to be 
cruelly pointed, but a rationalization is a rationaliza- 
tion and must be faced. 

Whatever may be the origin of or the reason for 
this doctrine of nonindoctrination, it has always struck 
me that those who hold it are a trifle inconsistent. 
My observation is that these parents are not at all 
averse to indoctrinating their children, or having them 
indoctrinated, in many other ways. There is thus a 
certain body of doctrine known as etiquette, and John 
and Mary are instructed with considerable dogmatism 
not to eat peas with a knife. If John takes a highly 
original view of the matter, and says he likes to eat 
peas with his knife because it is good fun to see them 
slide down the blade, as coal slides from the truck to 
the cellar, a certain authoritarianism makes an ap- 
pearance at once! It seems that there is a tradition 
in etiquette worthy of being passed on. 

When John and Mary reach school age, the 
teacher indoctrinates them in a_ subject generally 
known as mathematics. John and Mary do not have 
to go back to the days of the ancients to discover why 
six times nine equals fifty-four. They are taught the 
multiplication table, and in this respect not even pro- 
gressive education has altered the fact that mathe- 
matics has a useful, if not particularly inspiring, tradi- 
tion to pass on. 

When John and Mary get to high school and 
come home to tell father and mother that the Soviet 
régime has improved certain conditions in Russia, 
father rouses himself “like a strong man after sleep, and 
shaking (his) invincible locks,” as Milton would say, 
proceeds to do some indoctrinating on the spot. If 
there are enough fathers to shake their invincible 
locks, teachers are forbidden to say anything about 
Russia at all! It seems that there are certain tradi- 

tions in sociology, economics, and politics worthy of 
being passed on. 
Now if this is the case in etiquette, mathematics, 
sociology, economics and politics, may it not be the 
ease in ethics and religion? Do we mean to say that 

in ethics and religion each generation must start at 

scratch? This is entirely unnecessary and _ highly 

dangerous, the situation being what it is in the con- 
temporary world. Indoctrination is, if not a byword 
of the times, an actual practice to be found almost 
everywhere. Ideas are fluent these days, with the in- 
calculable increase of printed matter, with news- 
papers, magazines, pamphlets and books. Our young 
people have only to buy a magazine at the corner 
stand, or a book considerably reduced in price at the 
_ drug store (it is curious how this kind of book always 
_ gets into a cheap edition) in which, for example, Ber- 
trand and Dora Russell argue against what they think 
are outmoded concepts of marital fidelity. Are we 
going to say nothing to our young people about the 
values of monogamic marriage and the unworkability 
of liaisons? It seems to me that we have a tradition 


here of really grand proportions. ‘Traditions can 
harden, to be sure. The marriage tradition has so 
hardened that we actually have some Churches which 
refuse to recognize divorce under any conditions, and 
some states in which divorce is possible only on grounds 
of adultery. That is extreme. But it is certainly the 
other extreme to have liaison patterns flung at our 
children and recommended to them by every drug store. 

Or take another sector of the current bombard- 
ment of indoctrination: the amusement world. Think 
of the institutions that are doing a thriving business 
today, the tavern, the road house, the race track, the 
motion picture theater. Do we realize what ideas and 
standards these institutions present to young and old? 
I am not arguing for censorship. I am simply pointing 
out that in effect these institutions indoctrinate. 

What are the popular ideas of sobriety? Have 
they changed in the last few years, and why? What of 
the tradition against gambling? Has this crumbled, 
and why? Lurid pictures could be painted in this 
connection which would be very extreme. One does 
not need to engage in that method. But we need to 
ask ourselves whether or not, in view of the fact that 
all these institutions do in effect indoctrinate, it would 
be well for our children, and for us too, to have some 
accumulated capital of ethical ideas. Dean Inge once 
said, “The soul is dyed the color of its leisure 
thoughts.” 

What is true of ethical standards is equally, if 
more subtly, true of religious beliefs. Dr. Henry Link, 
in his widely-read book, “The Return to Religion,” 
takes some pains to indicate that, as a result of con- 
siderable experience as a consulting psychologist, he 
thinks a good part of the trouble with many “modern” 
people is that they have no religion. There is much in 
this book with which the liberal will not agree, but in 
the contention that there is something disintegrating 
to the personality in a lack of orientation toward the 
universe, many will find much truth. Though we may 
not be psychologists or psychiatrists, many of us have 
been consulted time and again by people who were 
spiritually ill, completely in a whirl with regard to the 
kind of universe they were living in and their relation 
to it, who were devoid of any experiences with the 
Ultimate which the great souls of the ages, and count- 
less lesser souls, have had. 

Religion is too often only an emergency affair. 
Life is of such a character that we do more or less 
periodical y meet emergencies. In these emergencies, 
as well as in the normal times in between, we need some 
sort of religion. Are we going to send our children 
out into the fevers and furors of the modern world, 
which seem to be producing ever more frequent emer- 
gencies, without any kind of religious grounding, totally 
unfamiliar with religious tradition? 

Liberals will do very well to forswear the “I will 
not indoctrinate” attitude. The Standard Dictionary 
says that to indoctrinate is “to instruct in doctrines or 
principles.’ Indoctrination does not imply a dog- 
matic or authoritarian method. No liberal will en- 
gage in that kind of indoctrination. He will say to his 
children: ““These principles and beliefs seem sound to 
me. They have undergirded me, helped me beyond 
measure. They have a history, something of a tradi- 
tion. I commend them to you, not as finalities, but as. 
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my own best judgment and the best judgment of 
many others. Try them, test them, interpret and re- 
interpret them in the light of your own experience.” 
That kind of indoctrination gives the young, and some 


Religious 
H 


ELIGION is more than an intellectual system, 
more than an ethical life. Religion is not 
without intellect, or should not be without it. 

Religion includes ethics, or should include it. But in- 
tellect and ethics become religious only if they grow 
out in man’s soul to the religious feeling that something 
else is entering our life, before which we become small 
—something which is more than we are and which will 
permeate and elevate our life. 

Most of us well know what is told in the gospel, 
when Jesus comes and visits the two sisters, Mary 
and Martha. It is said that Martha was cumbered 
with much serving. She was busy the whole time in 
preparing a good meal for the honored guest. But 
Mary’s reaction to Jesus’ coming was different. “She 
sat at Jesus’ feet and heard his word.” She knew 
that something very important, something of a higher 
order of things, had entered their house and was go- 
ing to enter her life. She felt humble. She sat down 
and listened to him. It sometimes happens that we 
meet a man or a woman and feel that his character, 
his personality,—I should like to say his soul,—is 
higher and fairer than ours. And then we cannot 
help it, but we know what humility means. 

The humility of the religious life is the same. 
God is higher than we are. We feel humble. Sovereign 
means originally king. The Jews used to call God 
their king. And we Christians too pray that God’s 
kingdom may come. Religion therefore knows that a 
man must be able to bow. We bow if we stand before 
a king. We bow if we speak to God. We do it liter- 
ally, we bow if we pray, but I want to underline the 
figurative meaning of the act. 

To bow means that we know that we are the ser- 
vants of a sovereign, that in the deepest sense our life 
is not only our life but also the life of him who is our 
king. This includes the realization that we are mis- 
taken if we in our life follow only our own ways and 
wishes. Religion means that we ought to look for the 
way in which God wishes us to go. Religion means 
that we sometimes have to fight against ourselves in 
order to find the way of God. Humility means that 
we know that there is the problem of this particular 
and powerful I in our life, and that we have to per- 
meate this I with something else. 

There is a consequence to this. Modern Calvin- 
ism in Europe has developed the principle that God 
must be sovereign in all fields of life, not only in our 
personal life, but also in the life of the family and in 
the life of the people. I am in sympathy with this. 
It means that egotism is wrong everywhere and that 
the man who wants to be religious has to fight down 
egotism wherever he meets it. 

There is for instance family egotism. You have it 


*Part of a radio address given at Chicago a few weeks ago. 


not so young who need it too, a very necessary working 
capital. This indoctrination perpetuates not a stag- 
nant pool of dogmatic faith, but a living stream of 
faith which widens and deepens as it goes. 


Humility“ 


. Faber 


over here; I suppose, as we have it in Europe. It is 
present in every family. Everyone tends to make his 
family the central and highest value of his life, to 
which all things outside his life, if possible, ought to be 
sacrificed. The ideal family life for a religious man is, 
in my opinion, the open home, the home in which the 
difficulties of other people, the great problems of our 
modern world, will find a response. 

Besides family egotism there is national egotism. 
It is found in every country. But we have to fight it. 
There is something beautiful in the love of a man for 
his family, for his country, but this love is dangerous 
if it develops to a fanatic egotism. You will find now- 
adays in Europe those who suggest that the state is 
allowed to be immoral. There is no moral law before 
which the state ought to bow. The state itself is the 
highest value, and it may demand that all be sacrificed 
to this value. The man who knows what religion 
means, knows that this is wrong. Everywhere, in all 
fields, human beings ought to bow before what is 
higher than they themselves are. 

Speaking from the religious point of view, we 
may say that there are these two attitudes towards 
life: the egotistic and the religious attitude. Egotism 
says that the highest value lies in the I, in the I of my 
person, or of my family, or of my country and state, 
and it lives on this principle. Religion says that the 
first thing necessary in life is to recognize the sover- 
eignty of God, to be humble, and it tries to live on 
this principle. 

We are speaking in this series about “Religious 
Life and Its Culture.” I have tried to describe so 
far one of the important implications of the religious 
life. 

We can approach the same subject by asking: 
How do we cultivate the religious life? 

My answer to this question would be: First of 
all, by asking for the will of God. It is one of the 
great experiences of men who have gone through 
what we may call a conversion, or through years of a 
religious revolution or evolution, that they no more 
care for their own will but for God’s will. We see here 
again what we have seen before, that religion is not 
merely the acceptance of a certain dogma, nor the 
arousing of certain emotions, but that religion is an 
attitude. 

Religious humility means the perpetual clearing 
of one’s inner life, the fight with egotism, openness to 
higher inspirations. It means that deep in our hearts 
we know that we are servants, instruments of God, 
sent out into the world, assigned to a post. Religious 
humility means that men pray. To pray is more 
than to ask for something. Naturally prayer often 
will be an asking for. . . . But prayer in the deepest 
sense of the word is more; it is no longer asking for 
something which is agreeable to us, but asking for a 
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deeper understanding of God’s purpose, in our life, 


of his will. 

Jesus in the most tragic moment of his life in 
Gethsemane prayed. He starts by asking for a favor. 
He asks if this cup might not pass away from him. 
But the end of his prayer is that he asks for a deeper 
understanding of God’s will. “Thy will be done!” 
Religious humility means being able to listen. Many 
people hear, but do not listen. They are too ’ ull of 
their own cares. Religion means listening, inner 
stillness, peace. Any listening to and asking for 
God’s will means being prepared to do and to act, to 
meet life with its joys and its disappointments, to 
undertake a task and to bear responsibility. 

* * * 


NEWS FROM THE TUFTS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF 
RELIGION 


The School 


HIS fall the School of Religion opened with an enrollment of 
sixty students, who may be classed by denomination as 
follows: Universalists thirty-one, Unitarians twelve, Baptists 
six, Congregationalists five, Episcopalians four, Presbyterians 
one, Friends one. 

There will be eight students receiving the S. T. B. degree at 
the Commencement in 1938, six of whom are already placed in 
parishes. Two of the Phi Beta Kappa students who are to re- 
ceive their A. B. degree in 1938 are members of the School of 
Religion. 

The following students are preaching in near-by Univer- 
salist and Unitarian churches: 

William Abbe, ’38, in the Universalist church in Medford. 

The Rev. Raymond Baughn, ’38 (A. B. from St. Lawrence), 
in Annisquam. 

John Brigham, ’38, in the Unitarian church in Stoneham. 

William Lewis, ’38, in the United Church in Westford. 

The Rev. William Rice, ’38, in the United Church in Dover. 

Horace Westwood, 738, in the Unitarian church at West 
Bridgewater. 

Stanley Rawson, ’39, in the Universalist church in Framing- 
ham. 

John Wood, ’39, in the Universalist church in Quincy. 

Douglas Brayton, ’40, in the Unitarian church in Hast 
Lexington. 

Christian Westphalen, 739, in the Universalist church in 
Southbridge. 

Elmer Daley, ‘40, in the Universalist church at Chelsea. 

Joseph Lippincott, ’40, in the Friends church at Gonic, N. H. 

Ora H. McKenney, ’40, in the Universalist church in Lowell. 

Mason McGinness, ’40, in the Universalist church at Ames- 
bury. 

Albert Perry, ’41, in the Universalist church at Norwell. 

The Rev. Warren Lovejoy (St. Lawrence), doing graduate 
work at our School, in the Universalist church in West Somer- 
ville. 

The following students are acting as directors of young 
people’s work or as assistants in churches: Ernest Brown, Everett 
Downes, John Findly, Murray Gay, Philip Giles, Joseph Giunta, 
Grant Haskeli, Antonio Marino, William Pritchard, Howard 
Smith, Howard Spragg; and many students are teaching in 
classes in near-by church schools. 

A new course has been added to the curriculum of the 
School—“Liberalism—Its History, Philosophy, and Applica- 
tions.’ It is being taught by different members of the faculty. 
This course will alternate with a new course introduced last 
year in “Personal Problems,” taught by psychiatrists, doctors, 
and members of the faculty. 

Dr. Francis A. Christie, formerly professor of Church His- 
tory at Meadville Theological School, has given his very valuable 


library of five hundred volumes in the field of Christian history 
to the School of Religion. 

The cash on hand for endowing a Lee 8. McCollester Profes- 
sorship of Biblical Literature at the college is $12,500. Plans 
for going forward with the endowment are being made. 

The revolving fund for emergency loans to students is now 
$1,200, and is used to assist needy students meet critical situa- 
tions in their finances. 

The Alumni 

The fali meeting of the Alumni Association of the School 
was held in Crane Chapel on Monday, November 15. The gen- 
eral theme for discussion was “‘The Social! Responsibility of the 
Churches in Time of Crisis.” A paper was read by the Rev. 
William Rice, of the united Unitarian and Congregational 
church of Dover, Mass., representing the point of view of a 
pastor. He showed the impossibility of separating the ministry 
to individuals from the prophetie ministry which deals with the 
problems of society. Another paper was read by Mr. Edward 
Cahill, a student in the School, representing the point of view of 
the young man facing the problem of the future. He spoke of 
the necessity of preventing the breakdown of individuals by 
organizing a better social order. 

The special guest of the day was Mr. Norman Thomas, who 
said that the church has a peculiar point of view on social prob- 
lems which must be emphasized; namely, it must learn to speak 
authoritatively from an ethical conviction. It must deal with 
fundamental problems of metaphysics, not giving a poverty- 
stricken and superficial view, and it must develop and release 
power for action. Mr. Thomas believes that the church cannot 
do, social work as well as other agencies unless it works along 
lines especially adapted to it, such as giving people a sense of sin. 

After a discussion in which several took part, those present 
attended the college chapel exercises, at which Mr. Thomas spoke 
on the problem of collective security in relation to peace, point- 
ing out the dangers of such a plan dragging the country into war. 

After chapel, Dean Skinner was host at a luncheon in the 
School library. 

Another meeting of the alumni will be held at the School in 
the spring. 

The Rev. Henry H. Schooiey, ’37, took up his pastorate in 
the Universalist church in Providence, R. I., last spring and was 
ordained this fall. He has been making a survey of his parish 
and community and is discovering new resources. The people 
of the church recently showed their enthusiasm by raising the 
salary of the minister. 

The Rev. Robert Barber, ’36,after taking a year of graduate 
study in Union Theological School, has been called to the pas- 
torate in Scranton, Pa. While in Tufts and at Union he carried 
on the pastorate of the Second Universalist Society of Spring- 
field, Mass. 

The Rey. William Haney, C’38, was called to the pastorate 
of the Universalist church in Fort Plain, N. Y., last spring, and 
is now settled in that community. 

The Rev. Howard Gilman, 34, has just received a call to 
the Universalist church in Little Falls, N. Y., and plans to move 
from his present pastorate the last week in November. 

Dr. W. W. Rose, 712, of Lynn, preached in Detroit on his 
way back from the Convention in Chicago. 

The Rev. Rubens R. Hadley, ’08, of Sterling, Mass., has 
been called to the Universalist church in Peabody, Mass. 

The Rev. Wilburn B. Miller, ’31, of Brockton, Mass., holds 
a forum each Sunday after the morning service to discuss the 
sermon. About half of the congregation remains. 


The Faculty 
Dean Skinner recently preached to a congregation of twelve 
hundred at the Community Church in Boston on ‘‘Sun Yat Sen 
—Father of the Chinese Revolution.’”’ He also preached re- 
cently at the Universalist church in Peabody, the Unitarian 
churches in Woburn and Taunton, gave an address before the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
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Boston Branch, gave the evening forum address at the Universal- 
ist State Convention of Vermont in Montpelier, preached at 
the Universalist church in Lynn, and addressed the ministers’ 
meeting in Chicago. 

Dr. McCollester has recently preached at the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the Shirley church, and at Wakefield, has 
given an address before the presidents of Women’s Clubs in 
Malden, spoken on the Oxford meetings of the past summer 
before the Essex Women’s Alliance at Newburyport and the 
Old Colony Conference at Weymouth, and on the World Family 
at the family dinner at the Malden church. 

Dr. McCoillester, Dean Skinner, and Professor Ratcliff rep- 
resented the School at the General Convention in Chicago. 

Prof. John Ratcliff is acting pastor at the Universalist 
church in Wakefield, and is supervising the work in seven Uni- 
versalist churches which are carrying out an experiment for de- 
veloping parish resources. He conducted an all-day conference 
on church administration at the autumn meeting of New Hamp- 
shire Universalist ministers. He is also acting as dean for the 
Mystic Valley School of Religious Education, and teaching in the 
Hyde Park Community School. 

Prof. Alfred Cole has been acting recently as a supply for the 
pulpit of the Unitarian church in Woburn, and has also preached 
at Universalist churches in Springfield, Vt., and Roxbury and 
Chelsea, Mass. He is at work upon a research project in the 
history of the Universalist Church. 

Prof. Rolland Wolfe of the Old Testament Department is 
preaching at the Congregational church in Boxford, teaching in 
the Mystic Valley School of Religious Education, and working on 
a two-volume book on the minor prophets. 

Prof. J. A. C. F. Auer, of the Church History Department, 
is working on a book on liberalism; and Dean Skinner’s volume, 
“Liberalism Faces the Future,’ was published by Macmillan 
this fall. 

The married daughter of Prof. and Mrs. Bruce Brotherston, 
Stirlmg Brotherston Copp, died recently after a brief illness. 
She was at her parents’ home and the funeral was conducted 
at their residence. 

Dr. Brotherston has recently preached twice in the Newark, 
N. J., Universalist church. 


Conferences 


During the summer Tufts was represented at the meetings 
in Oxford, England, by the following: Dr. Lee S. McCollester, 
who had charge of a section on Religious Education; John Brig- 
ham, 38, president of the Unitarian Y. P. R. U.; William Gard- 
ner, 39, Executive Secretary of the Universalist Y. P. C. U.; the 
Rev. William Rice, ’38, pastor of the United Church in Dover, 
Mass.; the Rev. Donald Hoyt, ’30, of Brattleboro, Vt.; the Rev. 
William Lewis, 38, pastor of the United Church in Westford, 
Mass.; and the Rev. Benjamin Hersey, ’35, pastor of the Con- 
gress Square Church, Portland, Maine, and president of the 
Universalist Y. P. C. U. 

The largest Biennial Conference of the A. U. A. in over a 
decade assembled in Niagara Falls in October of this year. 
Graduates and students from Tufts College School of Religion 
seen at the Conference were: the Rev. Bradford Gale, ’34, First 
Church of Salem; the Rev. Thomas Sinclair, ’36, First Parish 
Church in Billerica, Mass.; the Rev. George Riley, C’28, Uni- 
tarian Society of Rockland, Mass.; Dr. O. W. Eames, ’25, Spring- 
field, Mass.; and John W. Brigham, ’88, Crane Theological 
School. 

Preceding the Conference a Humanist Seminar was con- 
ducted, with Dr. J. A. C. F. Auer, professor of church history, 
as one of the three main speakers. 

At the Universalist Conventions, meeting in Chicago, Oc- 
tober 16-22, a total of twenty-one Tufts men were in attendance. 
The following met for an alumni supper and conference on 
Wednesday evening: A. A. Blair, 95; O. W. Eames, ’25; C. H. 
Emmons, 705; H. B. Gilman, ’34; W. E. Gardner, ’39; B. B. 
Hersey, 35; H. A. Hersey, 06; W. H. Macpherson, H’36, and 
Mrs. Macpherson; C. H. Olson, C’29, and Mrs. Olson; C. H. 


Pennoyer, 99; F. W. Perkins, 94; D. H. Robbins, ’27; W. W. 
Rose, 712; C. L. Scott, 715, and Mrs. Scott; E. R. Walker, ’22;. 
G. H. Wood, ’34; and Professor Ratcliff and Dean Skinner. 

Tufts representatives participating in the various programs 
of the conventions included C. W. Eames, ’25; R. F. Etz, ’10; 
W. E. Gardner, ’39; B. B. Hersey, ’35; W. H. Macpherson, H’36; 
C. H. Olson, C’29, C. L. Scott, ’15; E. R. Walker, ’22; and Dean 
Skinner and Professor Ratcliff. Dr. Scott was elected vice- 
president of the General Sunday School Association, Mr. Olson 
was elected a member of the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention, and Dr. Eames was selected as preacher of the 
occasional sermon for the next Convention. 


* * * 


UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 
C. H. Emmons 


N spite of the many appeals for assistance made to the con- 

stituency of our Church by their local church leaders, and 

by other worthy interests, there has been a finely loyal and helpful 

response to our request for individual support of the Universalist 

General Convention through the Universalist Loyalty Fellow- 
ship. 

The action of the Chicago Convention in earnestly urging 
“That unremitting effort be made to increase its membership,” par- 
ticularly among “believing Universalists,’’ is a mandate not 
alone to the Department of Finance of the General Convention, 
which is charged with the task of promoting this important de- 
nominational instrumentality, but it is a mandate to the clergy 
as well to co-operate loyally in realizing the intent and purpose 
of Resolution 7 of the Chicago Convention. Happily, the mem- 
bership list of the Fellowship contains the names of ministers 
and laymen, who are thereby giving their valued and devoted 
support to the general church program. 

The first grouping of members given below constitutes the 
unpublished portion of the 1936-37 membership roster, whose 
co-operation we wish to acknowledge publicly. 

Following this we would record with sincere appreciation the 
new and renewed paid membership now on file for the fiscal year 
of 1987-38. 

It is exceedingly important that ‘‘believing Universalists’’ 
become members of the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship, but 
the membership is open to all, believers and unbelievers alike. 
Many an “‘unbelieving’’ adherent to the Universalist Church is 
noted for the loyalty and devotion with which he or she partici- 
pates in the work of the denomination. We are grateful that a 
non-Universalist contributed $150 last year in affectionate 
memory of beloved Universalist relatives. 


1936-37 


Miss Esther S. Barry, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. George F. Brewster, Northport, L. I., N. Y. 
Dr. Stanard Dow Butler, Poland, N. Y. 
Miss Belle L. Gorton, Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. Effie M. Jones, Webster City, Iowa. 
Miss Hortense Keables, Washington, D. C. 
Henry C. Low, Central Square, N. Y. 

Dr. W. H. Macpherson, Joliet, Ill. 

Otsego Association, New York State. 
George A. Perry, Springfield, Vt. 

Mrs. Mary D. Randall, Woodsville, N. H. 
Miss Chloris Shade, Joliet, Ill. 

Mrs. Charles R. Tenney, Dorchester, Mass. 
E. B. Whitney, Fitchburg, Mass. 

C. C. Yawkey, Wausau, Wis. 


1937-38 
Louis Annin Ames, New York City. 
Mrs. Louis Annin Ames, New York City. 
Frank J. Arnold, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss Mabel E. Beals, Marblehead, Mass. 
George H. Bedford, North Adams, Mass. 


and labeled ‘‘something to blow up.” 
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Herbert E. Belden, Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. W. L. Brown, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Rev. O. G. Colegrove, Mitchellville, Iowa. 
Miss Mabel Chandler, Nashua, N. H. 
Miss Hester B. Dean, Maplewood, N. J. 
Miss Margaretta L. Dean, Maplewood, N. J. 
Mrs. Ida M. Ellis, Spencer, Mass. 

Dr. Mabel I. Emerson, Roxbury, Mass. 
Mrs. T. A. Fischer, New Haven, Conn. 
Dr. T. A. Fischer, New Haven, Conn. 
Mrs. Myron C. Fish, Central Falls, R. I. 
Miss Mary C. Hazard, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Miss Helen Hitchcock, Chicago, Il. 

Mrs. Walter L. Jenks, Concord, N. H. 
Mrs. C. A. Latham, Arlington, N. J. 

Mrs. Wm. R. Lyman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oxford Association, Maine. 

Pastor’s Aid and Mission Circle, Los Angeles, Calif. 
George A. Peabody, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dr. F. W. Perkins, Washington, D. C. 
George C. Randall, Chicago, II. 

Dr. M. D. Shutter, Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. Ellwood Smith, West Somerville, Mass. 
Miss Lillian G. Storrs, Towanda, Pa. 

Miss Marion E. Storrs, Towanda, Pa. 
Mrs. J. J. Turner, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Mrs. John E. Tweedy, North Attleboro, Mass. 
Mrs. Lotta Van Horn, St. Paul, Minn. 
Mrs. John van Schaick, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. John van Schaick, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, Salem, Mass. 
Miss Jessie H. Wright, Springfield, Vt. 


* * * 


CONCERNING OUR ATTITUDE TOWARD JAPAN 


This article is written in the belief that the attitude of the 
American people toward Japan in the present critical stage of 
international relations may still be shaped into something sane 
and intelligent. Assuming that this is the case, the question 
follows: how may some of us help so as to shape our national 
attitude? The first suggestion I make has been made by many 
others, but it warrants repetition: we can spread recognition of 
the imperialistic “beam’’ in Uncle Sam’s eye. How many of 
the people in your neighborhood know the facts brought out in 
books like Weinberg’s ‘‘Manifest Destiny?’ And, assuming 
that this general ignorance is a dangerous thing, what are you 
doing about it? Are you sharing some frank thoughts about our 
Indian wars? About our war of aggression against Mexico? 
Are you giving wider currency to the views of men like Grover 
Cleveland concerning our annexation of Hawaii? Are you re- 
minding your neighbors of the way in which we carved the puppet- 
state of Panama out of a protesting mother-country? Or of 
the way in which we crushed the Filipinos in pursuing what 
McKinley called our policy of “benevolent assimilation” (a 
phrase good enough for the Japanese Foreign Office)? If our 
national attitude toward Japan is to gain perspective and bal- 
ance, such facts must be made plain. True, our neighbors do 
not like to be told that we, too, have bullied and robbed weaker 
peoples; that we, too, have found moral phrases to repeat until 
we have hypnotized ourselves into feeling virtuous. Of course, 
they do not. But they can “take it.’ Enough of them, at any 
rate, to justify our efforts to pour a little of the oil of national 
self-appraisal upon the sea of our indignation. Perhaps, too, we 
can help some of our fellow-citizens to feel a bit humble over the 
fact that Japan is getting much of her scrap and other war ma- 
terials from us. 

Doubtless most readers of Unity recognize the fact of di- 
verse Japanese groups. But are you spreading such recognition? 
It is critically important that you should. The trouble with a 
bomb is its lack of discrimination. It does not know the inno- 
cent from the guilty. For a bomb all of us are lumped together 
Some of our thoughts are 


like that. In 1917, for example, we forgot to differentiate 
among Germans. We pictured what we called a ‘‘Hun’’—a 
brutal, international criminal—and he was Germany. That 
caricature dominated our minds and dictated the unfair terms 
at Versailles. Today we are in danger of picturing a little brown 
man with a leer on his face and a grenade in his hand, and calling 
that Japan. If wedo, what an absurdity! What of Kagawa and 
his followers? What of those dreadfully poor peasants and la- 
borers who, should the government totter, might be quick to 
revolt? Japan seems to present a united front; actually, her 
present actions on the mainland were probably motivated in part 
by a desire to sidetrack a bitter discontent at home. And so 
let us remember, and help others to remember, that there are 
Japanese—and Japanese. In his day, Jesus found his people 
lumping all Samaritans together and labeling the bundle “urn 

clean.” With this in mind, he told the story of the Good Samari 

tan. Should not the lesson of that parable find its way into our 
attitude today toward a country ruled (and we may some day 
add ruined) by her military class and a small industrial oligarchy? 

In our attitude toward Japan let us also find room for pity. 
In the present struggle there is not just one victim, there are 
two—the people of China and the people of Japan. The latter 
are feeling the moral censure of the world; they should be pitied 
on that score. But there is a deeper reason for compassion. 
Japan is still a feudal country with a handful of lords dictating 
the terms of life under which sixty-five million serfs shall live. 
Only the lords arenow called industrial magnates and army chiefs, 
and the serfs are called peasants, employes and soldiers. If we 
may trust Freda Utley’s recent statements in the Nation, nearly 
half the serfs of Japan are on the land, and practically all of these 
are in debt due to the burden of taxes and the payment of high 
tribute to “parasitic landowners.” As a result, the peasants of 
Japan have been unable, as the same article comments, to mod- 
ernize their methods; and industry, flourishing only on the export 
side and in armaments, has been made fantastically lop-sided. 
And this is just part of a sadly unbalaneed economic and social 
system. Should there not be room, then, for pity in our attitude 
toward Japan? Though her militarists may win military suc- 
cess (they cannot win any other), her people will lose as they have 
been losing for a thousand years. 

Let us try, then, so to shape the attitude toward Japan in 
our communities that it will include not only horror but humility 
because of our own national record, a recognition of diverse 
Japanese groups, and pity for the masses of Japan. And, yes, 
let us not be afraid of advocating action. In the first place, as 
evidence in part of our humility, of the recognition of the beam in 
our national eye, would it not be wise to withdraw our military 
forces from China? This—precisely because the press of the world 
would call us cowards—would be the bravest thing we could do. 
It would be giving Japan another kind of precedent; it would be 
in keeping with our State Department’s request that our civil- 
ians withdraw from the war areas; and it might, in the long run, 
hearten the Chinese as a vote of confidence in their ability to run 
their own show. In the second place, as a practical expression 
of our horror, of our objection to wholesale international murder, 
I feel that we should refuse to buy that product upom the sale 
of which the Japanese economy rests—silk. Without our pur- 
chase of silk (we take 85 percent of her product), Japan would 
lack, as many have pointed out, the foreign exchange with which 
to buy war materials. I know the objections to this kind of 
pressure as tantamount to a war measure. But, as far as the 
Japanese masses go, I fail to see that it would mean starvation. 
And, as for our courting national danger, inaction in a world like 
ours has, as our President suggests, its grave risks, too. Cer- 
tainly a boycott on Japanese silk suggests itself as the most 
humane form of economic pressure we could exert, and it would, 
if effective, throw a large moral wrench into the war machinery of 
Japan. A Japanese Christian is reported to have said recently 
to an American friend: “Pray for the economic collapse of Japan.”’ 
What shall we do about a request like that? And, if we want to 
answer it, should we not do so in the store as well as in the church? 
—Alan Jenkins in Unity. 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Sherwood Eddy Surveys Europe 
Europe Today. By Sherwood Eddy. 

(Farrarand Rinehart. $1.50.) 

For many years, Dr. Eddy has been 
conducting selected groups of educators 
and men in pubiic life to study the political 
situation in Europe and Asia. The pres- 
ent volume is a summary of the investi- 
gations made by this American Seminar 
during the critical year of 1937. Incor- 
porated in it are also addresses made to 
the Seminar by ten important Europeans, 
including Viscount Cecil, the Marquis of 
Lothian and Nicolas Berdyaevy, as well as 
answers made by David Lloyd George, the 
great war premier of Britain, to specific 
questions asked of him. 

Dr. Eddy is most specifically concerned 
with Nazi Germany, Soviet Russia and 
war-torn Spain. Some of us may not have 
suspected that in the former two countries 
the man on thestreet is completely unaware 
of any crisis. In Germany, he is ignorant 
of the dread and horror with which mil- 
lions throughout the world view the mili- 
taristic government, while in the Soviet 
Union he knows nothing of the loss of 
prestige of the U. S. S. R. through what 
most of the world regards as a reign of 
terror. Now that it is too late, British 
statesmen recognize the shameful injustice 
of the Versailles treaty, of iniquitous rep- 
arations and the blind policy of crushing 
Germany—as fatal as is the vindictive 
declaration in Hitler’s autobiography that 
Germany once for all must destroy France. 
Thus we have the best disciplined and 
most efficiently organized nation in the 
world under the absolute dictatorship of a 
neurotic and incalculable leader, looked 
upon as humanity’s worst menace, and 
combining the two worst enemies of man- 
kind—war and fascism. 

For the author, three evils make the 
Soviet régime a moral impossibility—the 
essential denial of political and civil lib- 
erties, the violence of continuing revolu- 
tion, and the harsh dogmatism and dog- 
matic atheism required of members of 
the Communist party. But with typical 
fairness he points out that Russia is the 
one country that has socialized all means 
of production and the only country that 
has no unemployment or trade depres- 
sions. This he regards as basic and causal, 
rather than accidental. Was not Russia 
the first to seek on a colossal scale to end 
not only unemployment, but poverty, 
slums and injustice, forever? Frankly, he 
thinks, we would have expected some 
Christian country to have attempted this 
experiment, or some followers of the 
Jewish prophets within twenty-six centu- 
ries of the time that Amos made his de- 
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mand for justice, as sternly as Karl Marx 
ever did. Why did they never doso? Why 
was it left to the Communists to initiate 
this great experiment in fundamental jus- 
tice? Finally, Russia is the first country 
in the world, and the first nation in history, 
which ever sought immediately to build 
a changeless society where there shall be 
neither rich nor poor, neither white nor 
black, neither Jew nor Gentile, but where 
all are counted equal. If our immediate 
dangers are war and fascism, our ultimate 
problem is basic economic justice, and it 
is the opinion of the author that the U.S. 
S. R. is in the process of working out a 
solution. But when his American party 
crossed the border into Finland and its 
atmosphere of freedom, they burst into 
our national anthem, with the Finns 
spontaneously singing patriotic songs of 
their own. 

Equally refreshing was the free sun- 
shine of peace, prosperity and liberty 
of the other democratic Scandinavian 
countries, seeking as they are to evolve 
socialized planning economy by a rational 
evolutionary process, through the build- 
ing of a co-operative commonwealth, 
rather than by a destructive revolution 
followed by a dictatorship. Britain, 
while confused and divided at the mo- 
ment, was considered to be sound at least 
and more completely recovered from the 
depression than the United States, prin- 
cipally because it had not indulged in a 
similar orgy of speculation. Dr. Eddy 
noted that the British conservatives have 
taxed themselves far more heavily than 
has been the case with the rich in America! 

To his surprise, he found a Spain which 
may be the pioneer of a new world just as 
it once discovered a new hemisphere in the 
West, as it frees itself from a corrupt 
church, a selfish and degenerate monarchy 
and aristocracy and caste-ridden army in 
a truly noble revolution. Comintern and 
Fascintern are meeting in Spain for their 
first military battle. Whichever side gains 
the victory, stubborn and independent 
Spain will become neither pure fascist nor 
pure communist. Rather, Eddy feels that 
the liberty loving Spaniards will evolve a 
new tolerant type which will have a gen- 
erous place for all genuine religion. 

Agreeing as we must that Americans 
should have a better understanding of con- 
ditions in Europe, we think this book will 
be helpful, especially in the case of a sudden 
war, or world-wide catastrophe precipi- 
tated through the situation in Spain or 
China. What is better, however, is its dis- 
cussion of ways and means whereby war 
may be averted. Finally, many will wel- 
come another book from Sherwood Eddy 
for the additional perspective gained on 
his evolving religious philosophy. 

N. M. Grier. 


The Bible Around the World 


American Bible Society. One Hundred 
and Twenty-first Annual Report, 1987. 
(American Bible Society, New York.) 


The American Bible Society and the co- 
operating societies circulate, for sale and 
various other forms of distribution, copies 
of the Bible, of the New Testament, and of 
portions of Scripture. In 1936 the distri- 
bution covered over seven and three- 
quarter million separate items. A hundred 
and sixty-six different Janguages and twen- 
ty-six additional characters were involved! 
Nearly three thousand workers supervised 
and carried out the work. The Annual Re- 
port presents these and many other data, 
but it also gives interesting glimpses of 
the methods employed and the difficulties 
encountered in many lands. 

The Society, of course, simply translates, 
prints, and distributes the Bible. Inter- 
pretation it leaves to others, so far as the 
printed word is concerned, and so its 
agents can co-operate with workers in 
many communions. But its representa- 
tives are drawn from evangelical churches 
and become in fact apostles of a gospel 
which rests upon a more or less complete 
literalism. 

One of the most appealing services ren- 
dered by the Society is the preparation of 
Bibles for the blind. In the last five years 
over a hundred thousand items have been 
circulated in the United States in various 
forms of Braille and other special type. 

* * 


Convictions on Peace 


Great Sermons on World Peace. Com- 
piled and edited by J. Gilchrist Lawson. 
(Round Table Press. $2.00.) 


Sermons written at various times, one 
as long ago as 1928 but deserving to be 
often reproduced, one written for Christ- 
mas of this year, present the convictions 
of Bishop Oldham, Archbishop Temple, 
Merrill, Fosdick, Tittle, McConnell, Ed- 
gar DeWitt Jones, Maude Royden, J. 
Fort Newton, Rabbi Mann, H. P. Sloan, 
and W. E. Biederwolf. Naturally these 
men, united in deploring war, call men 
along different roads to peace. Hardly 
surprising, this, considering that soldiers 
disagree, the late Field Marshal Haig urg- 
ing his fellow-countrymen to engage in a 
holy crusade to free the whole world from 
the devastating scourge of war, and our 
own General Smedley Butler saying that 
war is a racket and the supreme folly, 
an army officer, on the other hand, telling 
a group of students that the pacifism which 
believes war is unnecessary and prevent- 
able is a ‘“‘menace.” 

In 1985 the Archbishop of York urged 
that every nation “should abandon its 
ciaim to be a judge in its own cause. 
Why should the French or German peoples 
be expected to accept without more ado 
the British estimate of what is just, es- 
pecially where British interests are in- 

(Continued on page 1565) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING 


Yes, it will be here before we know it. 
You have begun to make plans, of course, 
but here are some materials about which 
you may be glad to know. 

1. When Christmas Comes for All the 
Family. A 16-page booklet with sugges- 
tions for making Christmas in the home a 
rich and meaningful experience. Contains 
articles, stories, prayers, poems, a list of 
desirable books for children, another of 
things that children can make. Excellent 
for distribution among parents or to sell 
to them. Published by Pilgrim Press. 
Price five cents a copy. Order of the 
Universalist Publishing House. 

2. Finding Christmas. The purpose of 
this booklet is similar to the one above— 
to provide suggestions for observing Christ- 
mas in the home. Possible projects for 
home and community are cited, as well as 
lists of pictures and dramatizations. Pub- 
lished by the Ohio Council of Religious 
Education. Price five cents. Order of 
the Universalist Publishing House. 

Without cost we will send you, upon re- 
quest, lists of Christmas stories and their 
sources, suitable for all ages from elemen- 
tary to adult groups. 

For the past month we have been rec- 
ommending to many schools possible ser- 
vices and simple dramatizations of the 
Christmas story for special use on either 
Sunday the 19th or 26th. For midweek 
Christmas parties a number of schools are 
ziving simple plays such as The Whole 
World’s Christmas Tree, and The Perfect 
Ring, both emphasizing the world friend- 
ship note. Although most programs of 
this sort are well under way by this time, 
we are glad to help any who are still in 
1eed of suggestions. 

Church school worship services for the 
our Sundays in December, sent to super- 
ntendents last month, have the following 
‘itles: Primitive Man Celebrates the Sun’s 
Return; Why We Celebrate Jesus’ Birth; 
Shristmas in Legend, Song and Art; Fol- 
owers of the Star. They are the work of 
Mrs. Ruth Reed Litchfield. 

To any who wish it we will mail a copy 
f A Christmas Candle Light Service, pre- 
ared last year by Rev. Tracy M. Pullman 
ind sent to every superintendent then. 


* * 


WHAT TOYS FOR CHRISTMAS? 


One of the ways in which you can foster 
in international attitude in children is by 
he selection of toys. Give constructive 
oys that will help build character and 
timulate imagination, such as _ building 
locks, tools, mechanical and chemical 
ets, paints and plasticene. Avoid toys 
hat suggest destruction and enmity and 
nisrepresent the facts of history and mod- 
rm warfare, such as arms, toy soldiers and 


uniforms. Give books, pictures, toys and 
games that treat of the children of other 
lands, of the great treasures of natural 
beauty and art enjoyed by all peoples. 
Encourage the use of toys that stress the 
rapid advances in science and invention 
which have made the world a unit and 
which teach the economic interdependence 
of nations. . 

Before you purchase a new toy test its 
educational value and ask yourself whether 
it will foster the right attitude in children. 
(From “Building the International Mind 
through Toys.’’) 


* ox 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN’S CHRIST- 
MAS GIFTS 
Prayers for Little Children, edited by Mary 
Alice Jones. Little prayers for young 
children and suggestions for parents on 
teaching children to pray. Illustrations 
in color. 10 cents. 


I Wonder, by Alberta Munkres. A col- 
lection of stories for very little children. 
The language is simple poetical prose, 
and the subjects embrace the every day 
happenings in a little child’s life. $1.00. 


Thank YouGod, compiled by Vivyen Brem- 
ner. A picture book of Praise and 
Prayer for iittle children to use. 85 
cents. 


The Nursery Series. A collection of at- 
tractive story books for little children 
with a colored picture at each opening. 
Helps to lay foundations for world 
brotherhood. Each book 25 cents. 

Ah Fu: A Chinese River Boy. 

The Three Camels: A Story of India. 
Kembo: A Little Girl of Africa. 

Esa: A Little Boy of Nazareth. 
Mitsu: A Little Girl of Japan. 

Babo: A South Seas Boy. 


Bible Story Book, by Frances Weld Daniel- 
son. Fifty stories for children from 


four to eight years of age. Illustrated. 
Large, easy-to-read type. $1.00. 
American Standard Bible Readers. For 


young children the stories are retold in 
simple language and illustrated on every 
page. For older children, the words of 
the American Standard Bible itself are 
used, with many illustrations. Each 
volume 60 cents. 
First Bible Stories (for four and five- 
year olds) by Jessie Eleanor Moore. 
Jesus and the Children (for four and 
five-year-olds) by Jessie Eleanor 
Moore. 
Bible Stories to Read (for six and 
seven-year-olds (by Jessie Eleanor 
Moore. 
Stories of Long Ago (for seven and 
eight-year-olds), by Mildred J. Mc- 
Ardle. 


How One Man Changed the World, by Fer- 
dinand Q. Blanchard. A story of Jesus 
for children from ten to fourteen years 
ofage. Toldinsimple language. Makes 
Jesus a heroic and appealing person. 
$1.00. 


The Rainbow Series. For children eight to 
twelve. A set of six World Friendship 
favorites. In rainbow colored paper 
bindings, the set $1.25; 25 cents each. 
Cloth, 75 cents each. 


Jumping Beans. 

Little Kin Chan. 
Windows into Alaska. 
The World on a Farm. 
Chinese Children of 
Lane. 

Porto Rican Neighbors. 


Bible Books for Small People. Twelve de- 
lightful, gay picture books in the fol- 
lowing titles.. Each 25 cents. 


Stories of the Childhood of Jesus: 1. The 
Song the Shepherds Heard. 2. The 
Star of the King. 38. When Jesus was 
a Boy. 

Stories Jesus Told: 4. The Shepherd and 
His Sheep. 5. The Lost Coin. 6. 
The Farmer and His Field. 

Old Testament Stories: 7. Samuel, the 
Temple Boy. 8. Baby Moses. 9. 
Isaac of the Tents. 

Stories About Jesus: 10. The Noble- 
man’s Son. 11. Jesus, Friend of 
Little Children. 12. Hosanna to the 
King. 


Order of Universalist Publishing House. 


Woodcutters’ 


* * 


AMONG OUR CHURCHES 


Rev. Harold H. Niles, minister of the 
First Universalist Church in Bridgeport, 
Conn., printed the following paragraph on 
the front page of a recent edition of his 
church paper: 

“T wish that there were some way by 
which the worth of church attendance 
could be demonstrated to every father and 
mother in this region. They realize, of 
course, that when their children face life 
in earnest they will need every bit of 
courage, insight and idealism possible. 
The Universalist Church with its great 
traditions of liberal thinking offers a 
splendid opportunity to parents to give 
their children a preparation for life which 
will help to fortify them for the experi- 
ences ahead. Dr. C. J. Jung, a world-re- 
nowned psychologist, declares in a recent 
book that among all of his patients over 
thirty-five years of age there has not been 
one whose difficulty has not been due to a 
weak religious outlook on life. The place 
to get a strong religious outlook on life is 
in the church.” 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CAN YOU MAKE ONE MORE? 


We would like to give an opportunity to 
all women who enjoy sewing to make a 
new dress for someone living in the North 
Carolina mountains. We are thinking 
especially of members of our Ladies’ Aids 
and Benevolent Societies, for we know their 
reputation for excellent work done for hos- 
pitals, welfare organizations and other 
worthy groups. We wonder if some of 
these groups would not like to make just 
one new cotton or wool dress for some 
little girl, young woman, mother, or some 
little boy, living in the mountain settle- 
ment near Inman’s Chapel by the Pigeon 
River. Your promotional secretary has 
just returned from a visit to Friendly 
House. She found so many things needed 
it is difficult to know where to begin to 
list them, but one thing which touched her 
deeply was the fact that rarely ever do the 
mountain people have new dresses. It 
would take but a few yards of inexpensive 
material to make a dress—and any size 
at all would be acceptable. Can you make 
one garment before Christmas and send it 
to Rev. George C. Boorn, R. F. D. 2, Can- 
ton, North Carolina? 

* * 
NUTS 

They are the most delicious pecans we 
have ever tasted! That is the testimony 
of all who have purchased these nuts from 
Mrs. P. R. Langley, Camp Hill, Alabama. 
Mission Circles and other groups are priv- 
ileged to purchase these in quantity at a 
wholesale price and sell them with a splen- 
did profit, and incidentally you help Ala- 
bama. We visited that most delightful 
state recently, and want to tell you all 
about the Convention and the many Uni- 
versalist friends we met while in Alabama. 
Send immediately to Mrs. Langley for 
information. There is yet time to secure a 
shipment of nuts for holiday sales. 

* * 
MRS. PENNOYER A LIFE MEMBER 

We are very happy to receive word from 
the State Secretary of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Association of Ver- 
mont and Province of Quebec, that “a 
highlight of a recent meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board was the announcement that 
Mrs. Charles H. Pennoyer of Rutland, 
Vermont, had been made a life member of 
the W.N. M.A.” 

* * 
MEETING OF NORTHFIELD MIS- 
SIONARY CONFERENCE 

A meeting of the Northfield Missionary 
Conference was held in New York City 
recently, and one of our representatives on 
the Conference says that probably the out- 
standing event of the session was the de- 
cision to hold a laboratory school for the 
camps next summer. Several people who 
have successfully set up said schools are in 


charge of the planning, and we urge all 
young people who are interested in the 
work of the world church to plan now to at- 
tend these sessions. 
* * 
YOUNG PEOPLE MEET WITH 
SALEM CIRCLE 

A very interesting and successful meet- 
ing of the Mission Circle of Salem, Mass., 
was held in the evening of Nov. 16, when 
Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey, Portland, Me., 
president of the National Y. P. C. U. and 
delegate to the Youth Conference at 
Oxford, England, in 1987, spoke on ‘“‘Chris- 
tian Youth in the World Today.’ More 
than 175 gathered from all along the Cape 
and from Lynn to hear Mr. Hersey, and 


among the audience were many of th 
young people. Mr. Hersey made contact: 
with workers from many countries whil 
in England, and made many friends. A 
joint meeting of this nature is of great 
value and we hope that many other Mis 
sion Circles will have similar meetings. 


* * 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


As a result of Mrs. Hazel Bacon’s at. 
tendance at Mrs. Hersey’s classes ai 
Murray Grove, she is offering a prize fo. 
the best word or phrase which shall truly 
express the finest meaning of missions 0: 
missionary without any of the unfortunate 
flavor which the word missions has fo! 
some people. 

Please send your suggestions to Mrs 
H. A. Hersey, 8 Division Street, Danbury 
Conn., before Jan. 1. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


A month devoted to a consideration of 
the meaning of American Citizenship. 

The United States of America is the 
institution which the people of this country 
have set up and maintained for this pur- 
pose: ‘‘to form a more perfect union, es- 
tablish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the 


7) 


blessings of liberty. . . .’ 


First: Meeting—An Evening with the 
: Constitution 

Much thought and effort upon the part 
of the leader to become informed on the 
subject beforehand will be necessary, but 
such thought and effort will be very re- 
warding to him or her who is responsible 
for the devotional meetings of the local 
union. 

Write to the Director General, United 
State Constitutional Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission, the Hon. Sol Bloom, Washington, 
D. C., for information and suggestions. 

A brief talk by the leader of the evening 
on the making of the Constitution, should 
then be followed by a general discussion 
of the following topics, or as many as can 
be covered: A more perfect union. Es- 
tablish justice. Insure domestic tran- 
quillity. Provide for the common defense. 
Promote the general welfare and secure the 
blessings of liberty. 


Second Meeting—lIllustrious Ameri- 
cans 

Devote this meeting to the lives and 
contributions of such men as George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, Thomas Edison, 
and other noted persons who were born in 
February. 


Third Meeting—Betrayals of Citizen- 
ship 
A traitor being one who betrays a trust, 


that citizen is a traitor to his country whe 
betrays liberty. 

This discussion can be carried on unde! 
two heads. If the devotional superin- 
tendent is able to get the members of the 
union to do some reading and thinking in 
preparation some valuable results will ensue. 

One division of traitors is made up ot! 
those who betray trusts which they have 
assumed. These trusts are of private and 
public character. Defaulting bankers 
absconding clerks, crooked politicians, ete. 
are examples. Think out how they betray 
their country. 

Another division is composed of those 
who exploit land and labor. You will find 
abundant examples in any labor journal 01 
magazine devoted to the social crisis. 

Victims of greed and the lust for power 
they infest the land and create sources 0’ 
social infection. 

Discuss some of the remedies which are 
produced to wipe out this infection, such as 
1. National Regimentation—Government 
Control, Fascism, Socialism, Communism. 
What do you think of the statement that 
such remedies would be like burning the 
barn in order to get rid of the rats? 

2. Government Regulation, wherein the 
government acts as umpire or traffic cop 
regulating rates and services of canals. 
railroads, public utilities, conditions of 
labor, ete. Consider this question: Does 2 
genuine citizen oppose regulation? 


Fourth Meeting—The Wise and Pa- 
triotic Use of Liberty 


Discuss such themes as the following: 

Competition—Is it a good or an evil? 

Self-restraint—Is it a sign of strength 01 
weakness? Is it essential in a free country’ 

The Profit-motive—Can it be abolished‘ 
Need it be abolished? 

Service—Can a business or profession 
survive in this age by strict adherence te 
the motto: “Service First?” 
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Among Our Churches 
Spee Hampshire Letter 


UR annual Ministerial Conference, 
which has usually been held in the 
winter, was held this year in October. In- 
stead of two days, everything was crowded 
into one day, and with good results. We 
took up an intensive study of the ‘‘Dis- 
coveries and Development of the Resources 
of a Church,” under the leadership of Prof. 
John M. Ratcliff of Tufts College School 
of Religion. It was an exceedingly profit- 
able day, and we all went back to our 
churches feeling that we had gained much 
that would be of practical help to us. 
Professor Ratcliff discussed with us the 
best methods for recording and taking ac- 
count of persons as resources of a church, 
the best methods for discovering the status 
of the resources of a church, and the best 
methods for enlisting active participation of 
our people in religious work. We brought 
our parish lists and went into every pos- 
sible detail. It was a most rewarding con- 
ference, and we feel that we were very 
fortunate in having Professor Ratcliff 
with us. Every minister of our faith was 
present but one, and he was detained at 
home because of sickness in his church. 
Dr. Etz was also present to give us words 
of encouragement, and we were conscious 
that this would probably be the last time 
he would address us as General Superin- 
tendent. This conference was held at the 
White Memorial Church in Concord, Rev. 
J. Wayne Haskell, minister. 

It is with regret that we announce the 
departure of one of our ministers from our 
state, Rev. Will E. Roberts. For several 
years he has been the minister at East 
Lempster and West Chesterfield. He has 
also acted during the past year as pastor 
of the Convention Church. He has ac- 
cepted a call to the Universalist church in 
Olinda, Ontario, and begins the first of 
December. Mr. Roberts will be greatly 
missed in our state. He is a consecrated 
man, not afraid of work, and interested 
in every person in his church. He is a good 
preacher and has a strong appeal to the 
people. There was no convention or con- 
ference that he did not attend, feeling a 
need of a contact with his brother minis- 
ters. His many friends here in New 
felt. wish him Godspeed in his new 

eld. 

Five ministers from New Hampshire at- 
tended the General Convention in Chicago. 
ree lay delegates were also present. As 
far as I could observe those who attended 
remained at the sessions of the Conven- 
ion. There was very little sight-seeing. 
t was not what they went for. They 
ere interested in the action of the Con- 
rention regarding the affairs of our 
hurch. Those of us who went feel a 
dth of mind and spirit. We are not 
ply interested in our own little church, 
in the churches in the South and in 


Japan. Weare not only interested in our- 
selves and the people whom we know, but 
in those who are the victims of economic 
injustice that seems apparent everywhere. 
Tt was a good convention. 

Our church in Portsmouth observed a 
birthday during the first part of October. 
There was a banquet, and fine speaking by 
eminent men. The past was rehearsed, 
and what a past it has been! The church 
was founded by the man who brought 
Universalism to this country in 1770, and 
following him a long line of wise and con- 
secrated men have ministered to the 
people. Loyal men and women have la- 
bored and sacrificed that the banner of 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Roger F. Etz preached and con- 
ducted communion in the First Univer- 
salist Church of Charlestown Sunday, 
Nov. 21. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of Washington 
filled the pulpit of the Universalist church 
of Newark, N. J., Nov. 28. 


Rev. Julia M.. Tobey, former pastor at 
Cicero and Central Square, N. Y., is 
giving valuable help to Rev. and Mrs. 
Gustav Ulrich in their growing work at 
Outlaw’s Bridge, N. C. 

Rev. Cornelius Greenway, while on his 
recent lecture trip to Boston, gave a dinner 
at the Hotel Bellevue to the five men of 
his parish who are students at Tufts, 
Harvard and Boston University. 

Dr. Seth R. Brooks, minister of the First 
Parish Church, Malden, was the speaker 
at the tenth annual All Unity Conference 
of Unitarian and Universalist College 
Student Clubs held in the First Parish 
Church, Cambridge, on Sunday evening, 
Nov. 21. Dr. Brooks spoke on “‘Six Things 
the Liberal Church Can Do.” 

Rev. Harold Lumsden of Stamford, 
Conn., was made happy by the success 
of the Community Chest Campaign in 
Stamford, of which he was a leader. The 
goal of $170,000 was reached. 

Rev. Charles H. Emmons was re-elected 
a vice-president of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention by the Board of Trustees 
at a meeting in Chicago following the ses- 
sion of the General Convention. 


Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson has sent from 
Ceylon a message by radio to the Worcester 
church, stating that he and his family are 
returning immediately and will need his 
house by Dee. 15. No explanation of this 
radical change of plan has yet come. 

Prof. John Ratcliff, of Tufts College 
School of Religion, brought ten members 
of the combined Tufts College and Divin- 
ity Course freshman class into Head- 


Universalism might continue to fly from 
the masthead of the Universalist ship lo- 
cated in our only seaport town. It is 
fortunate that this church has the con- 
tinued services of Mr. Chatterton as its 
minister, he is doing a unique work. It is 
hoped the future will see as much loyalty 
as the past has seen. 

Will anyone reading this letter who 
knows of a director of religious education 
who would like a position please communi- 
cate with the State Superintendent? The 
Federated Church in Alstead-Langdon 
wants such a person. It is a splendid op- 
portunity to represent Universalism in this 
federation. We hope to find the right 
party. 

Arthur A. Blair. 


and Interests 


quarters on Thursday afternoon, Nov. 18. 
The students were addressed by General 
Superintendent Roger F. Etz in the chapel 
of the building. Dr. Etz explained the 
organization of the Universalist Church, 
after which the party was taken on an 
inspection tour of the various offices. 


Miss Helen Cooper, daughter of Mrs. 
A. E. Cooper of Malden, died Nov. 13 after 
an illness of several months. She had a 
brilliant mind and a deep appreciation of 
the Universalist faith, and had spent some 
time at Ferry Beach. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superinten- 
dent, spoke ‘‘simply and well” on “Meeting 
Life’s Tests’ at the National Memorial 
Church, Washington, Sunday morning, 
Nov. 28. Rev. Charles H. Emmons as- 
sisted in the service. 

Mrs. Ernest Bunz! of New York City 
died Nov. 26 from injuries received Nov. 
22, when she was struck by an automobile 
near her home. For thirty-seven years she 
had served as a trustee of the Chapin Home 
and since 1904 as treasurer. 


Mr. and Mrs. Elwood J. Way of Wash- 
ington gave a dinner Nov. 29 at their new 
home on the edge of Rock Creek Park, in 
honor of the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention. Mr. 
Way is moderator of the National Me- 
morial Church and a newly elected mem- 
ber of the Board of the General Conven- 
tion. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz was the speaker at the 
union meeting of the Missionary Societies 
of Swampscott, Tuesday, Nov. 22. Dr. 
Etz spoke on Christian Missions and the 
Far East. 


Illinois 
Avon.—Rev. James W. McKnight, pas- 
tor. Since work began in the fall, Sunday 
worship attendance has averaged sixty 
instead of forty as of last year. Home- 
coming was celebrated on Oct. 31 with Dr. 
Walter Macpherson preaching to a full 
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house. The Galesburg church closed Sun- 
day school earlier that its congregation 
might attend. Several families were pres- 
ent from Abingdon. A union peace ser- 
vice was held in the church Nov. 7. The 
Y. P. C. U. is meeting every Sunday eve- 
ning in the church with an average at- 
tendance of twenty-five. Miss Harriet 
Schleich of Avon is Illinois devotional 
chairman. A peace play is to be given by 
the young people during the Christmas 
season. The play, “Peace I Give unto 
You,” by Dorothy Clark Wilson, is a 
strong drama with one scene, two acts, and 
is highly recommended for youth groups. 
Miss Harriet Yates of the G. S. S. A. spent 
three days here recently, holding private 
conferences with teachers and speaking to 
different groups. On Dee. 5 this church 
will hold its own ‘Preaching Mission” 
with Universalist, Congregational and 
Methodist ministers preaching. Meetings 
will last through the week. Sunday school 
attendance is much better than usual, 
averaging between sixty and seventy. A 
car goes out every Sunday morning to pick 
up primary children who live on the out- 
skirts of town and who might have trouble 
in coming to the school. Mr. McKnight 
is entering upon the second year of his 
ministry. 
Maine 

Turner Center.—Rev. G. W. Sias, pas- 
tor. Miss Susan Andrews of the General 
Sunday School Association spent Wednes- 
day afternoon and Thursday, Nov. 17 and 
18, in conferences with the officers and 
teachers of the Sunday school. Much 
valuable assistance was received. On 
Wednesday evening a group of mothers 
met at the parsonage and with the help of 
Miss Andrews organized a Mothers’ Club. 
On Friday evening a father and son ban- 
quet was held in the vestry of the church. 
Over sixty enjoyed the fellowship. An 
enjoyable program followed the banquet. 
An address on ‘‘Need of World Citizen- 
ship,” was given by Rev. Kenneth Hawkes, 
pastor of the Universalist church at Can- 
ton. The Ladies’ Circle has been making 
plans for a fair to be held at the vestry on 
Friday afternoon and evening, Dec. 3. 


Massachusetts 


Attleboro.—Rev. I. V. Lobdell, D. D., 
pastor. The annual pop concert, under 
the auspices of Unity Class, was attended 
by over 200 people, and was a social as 
well as a financial success. The annual re- 
port of the Women’s Benevolent Society 
showed that over 800 hospital garments and 
articles had been made during the year. 
The annual roll call supper was attended 
by 125 members, and the treasury showed 


Remember Your Friends 


this Christmas in a worth-while way. 
Send them a subscription for The 
Christian Leader. Fifty-two weeks of 
fine, inspirational reading is assured. 


all bills paid and a balance on hand. 
The church school staff and teachers held 
a retreat at Senexet Pines, Putnam, Conn., 
on a Saturday afternoon and evening. 
Under the supervision of the director of 
religious education and the church school 
superintendent an exhibition of the work 
and uses for which the church income is 
applied, was arranged in Murray Hall, and 
was viewed by members of the parish fol- 
lowing the church service. Nov. 13, fol- 
lowing a dinner served by a committee of 
church women, a group of forty-two men 
of the parish visited the home of members 
on the annual every member canvass. The 
Women’s Benevolent Society, assisted by 
several church school classes, served a 
harvest supper in October, and plans are 
being made for the annual Christmas sale 
and supper. At these suppers a new dinner 
service, purchased by the Women’s Beney- 
olent Society, will be used for the first time. 

Arlington.—Rev. Robert M. Rice, pas- 
tor. Despite inclement weather on Nov. 
21 the congregation on this third Sunday 
of the ‘‘Fill-the-Pews Campaign”’ was the 
largest since Easter. One district had sixty 
percent of the church families represented. 
Parishioners are taking such keen interest 
in the map indicating attendance each week 
that the committee handling this feature 
has to be exceedingly careful about its ac- 
curacy. Thirty members of the men’s club 
at their monthly meeting heard an inter- 
esting talk on Newfoundland and Lab- 
rador, illustrated by colored motion pic- 
tures which the speaker, Dr. Charles A. 
Thomas, took on two recent visits to the 
Grenfell mission stations. Two hours of 
baseball were enjoyed, a game played by 
throwing darts at a specially marked tar- 
get board. Refreshments were served by 
the program committee, of which David L. 
Peirce was chairman. A talk on the Uni- 
versalist enterprises in Japan and Chosen 
was given by Katharine Yerrinton to the 
Mission Circle at the monthly meeting 
Nov. 15. Mrs. Edward L. Shinn gave a 
report on the Chicago Convention to the 
Samaritan Society, following a worship 
service conducted by Mrs. Adelbert Mead. 
A letter from Mrs. Wallace M. Powers of 
Jackson Heights, N. Y,, was read by Mrs. 
Minnie Carr. Mr. and Mrs. Rice con- 
ducted a Thanksgiving worship service for 
the church school in the auditorium Nov. 
21. On display was a generous contribu- 
tion of food, toys and books which the 
children had brought for the New England 
Home for Little Wanderers. An appropri- 
ate story was told by Edith N. Winn. 
Pupils in the intermediate and senior de- 
partments had a party Nov. 20 at the home 
of Barbara Llewellyn. ‘Holiday Hail,” 
the annual parish fair, opens the afternoon 
of Tuesday, Dec. 7. Mrs. Myrtle Fielder 
and Barbara Llewlleyn have planned gay 
decorations for the Christmas shopping 
center in the parish building, where house- 
hold articles, needlework, aprons, jewelry, 
books, pastry, candy, groceries, etc., may 


be purchased. The program on the seconc 
day will feature a turkey supper limited t« 
150 people at 6.30; at 8.39 the curtain wil 
rise for an old-fashioned melodrama actec 
out by members of the Patterson Fellow 
ship. 
Ohio 

Eldorado.—Rev. G. H. Wood, pastor 
On Sunday, Nov. 21, a rededication ser 
vice was held in the newly decoratec 
church. The entire church has been mod 
ernized inside and a beautiful indirec 
lighting system installed. Eighty-two at 
tended the morning church school sessior 
and about a hundred friends and mem 
bers were present for the morning churcl 
service and the noon dinner. Following thi 
dinner the minister and several member 
told their interpretations of the new Fiv 
Principles of the Universalist Faith, anc 
an attractive poster showing the nev 
principles was displayed. Among the of 
ficers and leaders of the church presen 
were Clem McKee, Miss Mary Swartzel 
Miss Lenore Blackford, Mrs. Clara Kim 
mel, Mrs. Frank Blackford, Roy Litton 
Mrs. Iora D. Clise, Mrs. Mildred Statzer 
Mrs. Dorothy Wyncoop, Harry Juday 
Mrs. Mary Horn, and Mrs. Mary Stayton 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Prof. Ernest J. Chave is a member 0 
the faculty of the Divinity School of th 
University of Chicago. 

Rev. Hugh S. Tigner is minister of th: 
Universalist church in Canton, N. Y. 

Dr. Herbert E. Benton is minister o 
the Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia 

Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich is minister o 
the Universalist church in Outlaw’s Bridge 
Nic eGe 

Rev. Maude Lyon Cary is a Universalis 
missionary in Japan. 

Dr. Sheldon Shepard is minister of th 
Universalist church in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dr. Norman D. Fletcher is minister 0 
the Unitarian church in Montclair, N. J 

Ed * 


UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY RALLIE! 


The Massachusetts Universalist Con 
vention is arranging for a series of six bi 
rally meetings to be held in six convenien 
cities of the state. These gatherings ar 
planned for the distinct purpose of quick 
ening the interest and loyalty of our peopl 
in the vital things for which the chure! 
exists. The speaker at all of the meeting 
will be Fred B. Perkins, Esq., of Provi 
dence, R. I. 

The first meeting of the series will b 
held on Thursday evening, Dec. 9, in th 
Roxbury church on Buena Vista Street 
and will be held for the churches in th 
general Boston area. Two other meeting 
will be arranged later in the eastern par 
of the state, one in Salem and the other i 
Attleboro. Still later three meetings wil 
be placed in strategic locations in the cen 
tral and western part of the state. Wit! 
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the exception of the initial meeting in Rox- 
bury, al! of the meetings will be held on 
Sunday evenings. 

For the convenience of many who will 
come from surrounding towns and cities, 
the women of the Roxbury church will 
serve at 6.15 p. m. a supper at fifty cents 
per person. ‘There will be an organ reci- 
tal by Mr. Reissmann, organist of the 
church, from 7.30 to 7.45, the hour for the 
rally service. 

The churches of the Boston district 
which are asked to join in this significant 
enterprise are those in Abington, Arling- 
ton, Boston (Second Society), East Bos- 
ton, Braintree, Brookline, Cambridge, 
Charlestown, Chelsea, Dorchester, Ev- 
erett, Framingham, Malden, Medford, 
Medford Hillside, Melrose, Quincy, Som- 
erville, West Somerville, Stoughton, Wal- 
tham, Weymouth, South Weymouth and 
North Weymouth. 


* * 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Boston branch of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice will honor the 
national president of the Fellowship, Rev. 
Edwin H. Wilson of the Third Unitarian 
Church of Chicago, Ill., with a dinner on 
Monday, December 6, at six p. m., at the 
Colonial Kitchen, 48 Charles Street, 
Boston. Dinner tickets, 55 cents, can be 
purchased at door. Rabbi Joseph S. Shu- 
bow of Brighton will speak on ‘‘The Red- 
Baiting Menace in Massachusetts.” 

On the same date, at four p. m., in Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, the Ministers’ 
Monday Club will join with the Fellow- 
ship to hear an address by Mr. Wilson. 

Allare welcome at both events. 

Eo we 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1560) 
volved?” This is a far-reaching question 
and only an un-Christian pride and com- 
placency, or at the worst a deliberately 
hostile purpose of national aggression, 
could blind us to the answer. Dr. Temple 
then went on to press for limitations on the 
competition in armaments, declaring his 
own country as conspicuous a sinner as 
any. But has he not since this was writ- 
ten blessed with his approval the feverish 

rearmament program in Britain? 

Dr. Fosdick’s well-known forthrightness 
in condemning war allows of no compro- 
mises with the way of violence. He hates 
war for what it does to friend and foe alike, 
and not only for its physical wastage. “I 
hate war for its results, the lies it lives on 
and propagates, the undying hatreds that 
it rouses, the dictatorships that it puts 
in the place of democracy, and the starva- 
tion that stalks after it.’’ These are words 
that should be repeated today, and reit- 
erated, in the hearing of those who, with 
fine phrases about righteousness, advocate 
measures which would once again involve 

a reliance on war as a means to peace. 
There is a fundamental incongruity which 


the World War might have taught us all. 
Bishop McConnell and Dr. Tittle and Miss 
Royden, of course, are as outspoken and 
challenging as Fosdick, and their utter- 
ances reproduced in this volume are ring- 
ing calls to Christians to face the issues, to 
beware the dogs of war, and to work for 
that justice which, whatever its price in 
sacrifices of pride or possessions, is better 
than any advantage war could appear to 
offer. 

Words, words, words? Yes, words. 
But great words have often changed the 
course of history. Certainly they have 
often stirred men and women to faith 
and hope in days darkened by the appar- 
ent triumph of evil. The sincere and real- 
istic words of these religious leaders bring 
us back to the obligation which faith in 
God and the following of Christ impose 
on men of religious profession. 


< at 


UNION THANKSGIVING SERVICE IN 
WASHINGTON 


On Thanksgiving Day, at eleven a. m., 
a fine congregation assembled in the Na- 
tional Memorial Church for a union 
Thanksgiving service in which seven 
Washington churches joined, according to 
a custom of several years’ standing. The 
choir, followed by the ministers of the 
participating churches, entered the chancel 
singing the stirring hymn, “God of Our 
Fathers, Whose Almighty Hand.’ Dr. 
Perkins conducted the opening service 
and led in a congregational prayer of in- 
vocation, followed by the Lord’s Prayer. 

Rev. Joseph 8. Loughran, D. D., of 
Cleveland Park Community Church read 
the Proclamation. Rey. Arthur P. Wilson 
of Columbia Heights Christian Church 
read as the Scripture Lesson the 145th 
Psalm. Rev. Russell J. Clinchy, D. D., of 
the Mount Pieasant Congregational Church 
in a prayer of moving sincerity and unaf- 
fected dignity of speech, lifted the congre- 
gation into consciousness of the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift. Rev. Albert 
P. Shirkey, of Francis Asbury Methodist 
Church, announced the congregational 
hymns, Martin Rinkart’s “Now Thank 
We All Our God” and Katherine Lee 
Bates’ ‘‘America the Beautiful.’’ The ad- 
dress was by Mr. Frank Evans, president 
of the Eastern States Mission of the 
Church of Latter Day Saints. Rev. Ulysses 
G. B. Pierce, D. D., of All Souls Unitarian 
Church, offered the closing prayer and pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

The choir, which was present in full 
ranks, sang two choral anthems, ‘‘Great is 
the Lord,” by Rathbone, and in the offer- 
tory, Haydn’s “‘Praise Ye the Lord.’”’ The 
offering was sent to the Central Union 
Mission for its Thanksgiving dinners to 
needy people. 

The sermon by a representative of the 
Mormon Church, or, as it prefers to be 
called, the Church of Latter Day Saints, 
was awaited with special interest and con- 


4 
siderable curiosity. The Mormons erected 
a beautiful temple a few years ago on upper 
Sixteenth St., about half a mile above the 
National Memorial Church, a distinct 
addition to the increasing number of ex- 
amples of impressive church architecture 
in Washington. For the last three years it 
has joined whole-heartedly with its neigh- 
boring churches in these union Thanksgiv- 
ing services. This year, for the first time, 
its representative preached the sermon. 
If, when Mr. Evans entered the pulpit, rep- 
resenting a church with whose distinctive 
thought and practices most of us are un- 
familiar, any in the congregation were 
expecting an utterance savoring of the 
bizarre or of special propaganda, they were 
in for decided disappointment. What 
they heard was a thoughtful, deeply 
spiritual utterance of a Christian gentle- 
man, inspired by loyalty to the Christian 
fundamentals, finely expressive of the 
community of faith and purpose that has 
underlain and sustained these union 
Thanksgiving services for more than a 
decade. Ali of the participating ministers 
and members of the congregation must 
have felt that what they held in common 
had found effective utterance. Mr. 
Evans’ sermon on ‘‘The Will to Believe’’ 
was a strong plea for daring to trust the 
power of the spirit of Christ to secure peace 
in a war-stricken world because of what it 
had already accomplished. Before the 
birth of Christ only one year in a hundred 
was a year of peace in the Roman empire. 
In our own America, with all its faults, 
ninety-seven out of every hundred days 
had been days of peace. Christ has not 
lived wholly in vain. A spirit so powerful 
can achieve its goal if we dare to trust it 
and act on our own trust. The whole ser- 
vice was an example of the power of loyalty 
to the spirit of Christ to transmute the 
dialects that differ into the understanding 


that is one. 
x 


SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


The Boston Sabbath School Union held 
its November meeting in the chapel of the 
Headquarters building at 16 Beacon St., 
on Wednesday evening, Nov. 17. At 
seven o’clock a meeting of the Executive 
Board was held, after which the regular 
meeting was called to order by Rev. Emer- 
son Hugh Lalone, manager of the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House. Mr. Lalone 
welcomed the members of the Sabbath 
School Union on behalf of the Publishing 
House, the General Convention and allied 
organizations of the Universalist Church. 
He then presented the speaker of the eve- 
ning, Miss Bessie Doherty, assistant li- 
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brarian for Branches of the Boston Public 
Library. Miss Doherty gave a delightful 
talk on ‘“‘Making Friends with Books.” 
She opened her address by reading ex- 
cerpts from Dr. Samuel Crothers’ essay on 
the Convention of the Books. She then 
spoke of the joy of making friends with 
books. The address was filled with splen- 
did references to books for use with chil- 
dren and church school pupils, with par- 
ticular reference to the Christmas holiday 
stories, and stories of children in other 
lands. Following her address Miss Doherty 
answered questions from the audience. 

After the adjournment of the meeting, 
members of the Union visited the offices of 
the General Sunday School Association, 
and were received by Mrs. Janet Stover. 
The General Convention staff and the 
Book Room staff co-operated in serving re- 
freshments in the Book Room. 

* * 


CHANGES IN GEORGIA 


At a meeting of the Georgia Univer- 
salist Board, at Winder, Nov. 7, the resig- 
nation of Rev. L. C. Prater as Superin- 
tendent of Churches and secretary of the 
Georgia Convention was accepted, to be- 
come effective Dec. 6. Mr. Prater is going 
to Fort Bragg, N. C., to accept a position 
as a chaplain in CCC Camps, beginning 
Dec.alle 

Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta, has been 
elected to serve as temporary Superin- 
tendent of Churches, until plans can be 
worked out for election of a permanent 


superintendent. 
* * 


STARTS MEN’S CLASS 


The perennial gentleman, Rev. R. H. 
Kellerman, has started a men’s class at the 
Universalist church, which he is teaching 
each Sunday, making his third hobby or 
avocation, to each of which he devotes 
much time. The other two hobbies boasted 
by Mr. Kellerman are the Blanchester 
Library, of which he was the prime mover 
originally, and his garden, which affords 
him much exercise and joy in addition to 
furnishing many fruits, vegetables and 
flowers. The general subject of the les- 
sons taught by Mr. Kellerman is ‘“‘The 
Book That Nobody Knows.’”’—Star-Re- 
publican, Blanchester, Ohio. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Dr. 
‘W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WICC. Every Wednesday, 10 p.m. Correcticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

Ca 


NOTICE 


Inasmuch as conditions in Greensboro do not war- 
rant further continuance of the work there at the 
present time, nor the erection of a church building, 
and because the Outlaw’s Bridge parish is working 
under the burden of a loan of $1,600 by the W. N. 
M. A. from tte Church Building Loan Fund, the 


following vote was passed by the Biennial Conven- 
tion during its session of October 20, 1937, in the 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Illinois: 

“Voted, that the investment cash in the Greens- 
boro Building Fund of $1,170.59 be applied to the 
loan on the Outlaw’s Bridge parish house after the 
consent of the donors has been received.’’ 

By vote of the W. N. M. A. through its Executive 
Board, this notice is to be published three times in the 
Christian Leader and once in the Missionary Bulletin, 
and if no cbjections from the donors of the fund are 
received by January 1, 1938, this transfer Shall be- 
come valid. 

= /€ 


MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 

Granted Rev. Thayer B. Fisher letter of transfer 
to Wisconsin. 

Edwin Cunningham, Secretary. 
ee 

SUNDAY SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 

Dec. 12—Rev. Benjamin F. Saxon, D. D., New 
York City. 

Dec. 26—Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Jan. 9—Rev. John C. Wiley, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Jan. 23—Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, N. Y 

Feb. 13—Rev. Andrew Magill, D. D., Jamaica, 
Ne Ys 

Feb. 27—Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, New York 
City. 


March 13—Rev. Lester W. Aumann, Jamaica, 
Nc yc 
March 27—Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Wood- 


haven, N. Y. 

April 10—Communion Service, Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 24—Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York 
City. 

May 8—Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

May 22—Ethel Freeman Nickelsen, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

a ¥ 
MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Granted Kenneth C. Hawkes letter of license to 
preach for the term of one year, as of Oct. 14, 1937. 
Edwin Cunningham, Secretary. 
Koad 


NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE OF FELLOW- 
SHIP 


Sept. 28, 1937, accepted transfer of Rev. Sidney 
J. Willis from Massachusetts. 
Oct. 13, 1937, transferred Rev. William P. Farns- 
worth to Maine. 
Nov. 22, 1937, transferred Rev. Will E. Roberts to 
Ontario. 
Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 
wate 


KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services October-December 


Services are held daily, except on Saturdays, at 
12 noon. Mondays, organ recital. Tuesday to 
Friday, inclusive, worship with short sermons by dis- 
tinguished preachers. 

Dee. 7-10: Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, Christ Church, 
Cambridge. 

Dec. 14: Rev. Ernest F. Little, D.D., First M. E. 
Church, Evanston, II. 

Dec. 15: Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, D.D., President, 
Am rican Unitarian Association. 

Dec. 16-17: Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 

Dec. 21-24: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D., Harvard 
Divinity School. 

Dee. 28-31: Rev. Herbert Hitchen, First Unitarian 
Society, West Newton. 


Obituary 


Miss Helen E. Rice 


Miss Helen E. Rice, for the greater part of her life 
a resident of East Boston, Mass., died on Oct. 23, 
1937, at the home of her nephew, Edmund Rice, of 
Catonsville, Maryland. 

She was born in East Boston, where she attended 
the public schools, later becoming one of the teachers. 
; For sixty-three years, Miss Rice was a member of 


All Souls Universalist Church, which she served as 
treasurer for forty-four years, until her removal 
from East Boston several years ago. 

In all departments of the church she was actively 
interested. When, for a few years, the church was 
forced to close its doors, Miss Rice held the church 
school together, acting as teacher and superintend- 
ent. 

Faithful in all things, beloved by young and old, 
she has left an indelible impression on those who 
knew her. 


A Christmas Present 


Fifty-two weeks in the year. Send 
a subscription for The Christian Leader 
to a shut-in friend this Christmas. 


LittLe PRAYERS 
for the 


VERY LITTLEST PEOPLE 


FLORENCE HOBART PERIN 


LITTLE PRAYERS for the 
VERY LITTLEST PEOPLE 
by 
Florence Hobart Perin 


Blue and silver paper cover 
Enclosed in attractive gift box 


50c. 


Candle Light 
Service Supplies 


From Us 


Your 


We have Candles, Large and Small 
Also Candle Holder Cards 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 

No. 1. Printed in two colors on bes 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents : 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tie 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 8. A “Perin’” booklet, edition d 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. — 


universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Buy Your Christmas Books 
from Your Publishing Hous. 
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PULPIT GOWNS 
and 
CHOIR GOWNS 


MAY BE PURCHASED 


from the 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


For Catalogues and Price Lists write us 


at 


16 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


THE SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


CAMP HILL, ALABAMA 


An accredited High School in the 
lower South. Co-educational. Fortieth 
session opened September 15, 1937. 
For terms, etc., address the principal, 


LYMAN WARD. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath! si. <i 3s =< as 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 


The General Convention 

President—Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, D. D., 
Joliet, Ill. 

Secretary and General Superintendeni—Rev. Roger 
F. Etz, D. D., 16 Beacon St., Boston, 

Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 


Women’s National Missionary Association 
President—Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 


International Church Extension Board 
Chairman—Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 290 Pleasant 
St., Portsmouth, N. H. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Hxecutive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 
Field Supervisor—Harriet G. Yates, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


Japan Mission Council 


Chairman—Henry M. Cary, Jr., 5 Sakurayama, 
Nakano-Ku, Tokyo. 


Young People’s Christian Union 


President—Rev. Benj. B. Hersey, Portland, Maine. 
Wxecutive Secretary—William E. Gardner, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


Universalist Nationa] Memorial Church 


16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 


16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz., D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Hon. George E. Danforth, Victor A. 
Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, Charles B. Ladd, 
Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 

Alabama— 

yeorgia—Rev. Leonard Prater, Winder. 

lowa—Rev. O. G. Colegrove, Mitchellville. 

Kansas—Rev. W. G. Price, 5th and North Adams 
Sts., Junction City. 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 305 Bryan St., 
Hopkinsville. 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 286 State St., 
Portland. 

Massachuseltis—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, Nashua 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

North Carolina— 

Ontario—Mrs. Nora Bruner, Ruthven. 

Pennsylvania—Rev. George A. Gay, Girard. 

Rhode Island—Rev. Charles P. Hall, 95 11th St., 
Providence. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 
St.. Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Manager 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Directors 
President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 
Treasurer, George A. Upton, Salem, Mass. 
A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston. 
Dr. Roger F. Etz, Boston. 
Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 
Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 
Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 
George F. Hughes, Waltham, Mass. 
Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Trustees 

Massachusetts: A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Boston. 
Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., Malden. Victor A. 
Friend, Melrose. Carl A. Hempel, Swampscott. 
George F. Hughes, Waltham. Ernest C. Jones, 
West Somerville. Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg. 
Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree. Rev. Warren 
B. Lovejoy, West Somerville. Arthur E. Mason, 
Boston. Robert F. Needham, Arlington. Cornelius 
A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 

Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Portland. Rev. Harry 
E. Townsend, D. D., Westbrook. Rev. Ernest T. 
Marb'e, Norway. 

Rhode Island: Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, Providence. 
Herbert D. Goff, Providence. Earl G. Robinson, 
Harrisville. 

New Hampshire: Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Ports- 
mouth, 

New York: Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., Syracuse. 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: W. W. Warner, Kent. 

Connecticut: Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 

Illinois: Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., Chicago. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees ot the General 
Convention: Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Washington, 
D. C. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Rev. 
Roger F. Etz, D. D., Boston, Mass. Charles B. 
Ladd, Everett, Mass. Rev. W. H. Macpherson, 
D. D., Joliet, Ill. Leon O. Tebbetts, Waterville, 
Maine. 
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Educational 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


GEORGE S. MILLER 
ACTING PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 


The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 


The Crane Theological School 
and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 


of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D.D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


The minister advertised for a man ser- 
vant, and the next morning a nicely 
dressed young man rang the bell. 

“Can you start the fire and get break- 
fast by seven o’clock?”’ asked the minister. 

“T guess so,’” answered the young man. 

“Well, can you polish all the silver, 
wash the dishes, and keep the house neat 
and tidy?” 

“Say, parson,” said the young fellow, 
“T came here to see about getting mar- 
ried—but if it’s going to be as much work 
as all that, you can count me out right 
now.” —H xchange. 

* * 

“A dime? What do you want a dime 
fort - 

“Wot do I want a dime for? Well, 
mister, I’ll tell you. I’ve got nine hun- 
dred an’ ninety-nine thousand, nine hun- 
dred an’ ninety-nine dollars an’ ninety 
cents and, just for the sake of even money, 
I’d like to make it a million.’”’—Hzchange. 

co * 

“Oi’ll work not another hour for that 
man.” 

An’ why not?” 

“Shure ’tis on account of a remark he 
made.”’ 

**An’ phwat was that?” 

“Says he to me, says he, ‘Ye’re dis- 
charged.’ ’’—E xchange. 

* * 

He: “I had a swell dream last night. I 
dreamed I had a million dollars.” 

She: ‘“‘Weren’t you disappointed when 
you woke up and found you didn’t have 
renee 

He: “Oh, no. I spent it all before I 
woke up.’ —EHachange. 

* * 

Wife (to policeman): “Oh, sir, my hus- 
band has disappeared. I’ve looked every- 
where for him. He’s been gone two days. 
Here’s his picture—I’m very anxious to 
locate him.” 

Policeman (scrutinizing photograph): 
““Why?’—Exchange. 
* * 

There is a fellow we know whose wife 
hasn’t permitted him to spend a cent of 
his wages in thirty years. Yet he lies 
awake nights worrying about Roosevelt 
establishing a dictatorship.—Troy (N. Y.) 

Record. 
* * 

The Soviet government will take a new 
census because the first was unsatisfac- 
tory. It must have shown some ‘‘counter- 
revolutionaries’ overlooked by the execu- 
tioners.—Buffalo News. 

* * 

She: “I wouldn’t marry the best man 
on earth.” 

He: “All right. Then take me and you 
won’t be running any risk.’’—Hxchange. 

* * 

Confused Passenger: ‘‘Let me off at the 
next stop, conductor. I thought this was 
a lunch wagon.’’—Exchange. 


‘Books 


that will not 
gather dust 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


Kings, Donkeys and Dreams, by Vivian Pomeroy—$1.00 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, 32 full color illustrations—$2.00 
The Story of Jesus, by Walter Russell Bowie—$2.00 


FOR CHILDREN FROM EIGHT TO EIGHTY 
Ezekiel, by Elvira Garner—$1.50 


FOR THE PARSON 


The Minister, His World and His Work, by William Adams Brown—$2.00 
The Minister’s Job, by Albert W. Palmer—$1.25 
Meditations for the Sick, by Russell L. Dicks—$1.00 


FOR THE LADY OF THE HOUSE 


America’s Cook Book—$2.50 
(Compiled by the New York Herald-Tribune Home Institute) 


FOR EVERYBODY 


Home for Christmas, by Lloyd Douglas—$1.35 
The Arts, by Hendrik Wilhelm van Loon—$3.95 
Conversation at Midnight, by Edna St. Vincent Millay—$2.00 
American Dream, by Michael Foster—$3.00 
The Diary of a Country Priest, by Georges Bernanos—$2.50 
Liberalism Faces the Future, by Clarence R. Skinner—$1.50 
The Citadel, by A. J. Cronin—$2.50 


Order from 
Universalist Publishing 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, 


